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Critical Democracy 


and Leadership Issues: 
Philosophical Responses 
to the Neoliberal Agenda 


John P. Portelli 
Guest Editor 
University of Toronto 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 
Texas Tech University 


Democracy and leadership—and especially, perhaps, leadership 
by classroom teachers—are undoubtedly contested concepts in edu- 
cational discourse. Different, and at times competing, conceptions of 
either notion have been proposed and argued for. The fact that popular 
discourse in education has frequently made reference to these terms 
and has thus turned them into common yet dangerous slogans calls for 
a more philosophical examination of both concepts and the relationship 
between the two. In general, the essays in this issue contribute to such 
an examination that goes beyond catch phrases and critically inquires 
about both theoretical and practical issues. The examination offered in 
this issue of the Journal of Thought is done with an explicit consider- 
ation of dominant views both in education and other areas. The current 
context is one that too easily and hastily admits and promotes a neo- 
liberal perspective that privileges the technical, efficient, competitive 
outlook through the distributive mechanism of the market. Moreover, the 
neo-liberal discourse has co-opted or hijacked both the use of the terms 
democracy and leadership to the extent that any conception of either 
that does not fit with this discourse is deemed not worthwhile or not 
productive. Consequently, to even raise questions that challenge some 
aspects of neo-liberal emphases or to propose a broader consideration 
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of ethical and philosophical considerations is to be ipso facto removed 
from particular discourses and discussions. The concomitant discourse 
of narrow accountability and limited notions of “evidence” has, in many 
instances, rendered the philosophical and moral aspects secondary at 
best and irrelevant at worst. 

In view of this contemporary background, it is no surprise that the 
enclosed articles offer an interrogation of the current norm in education 
especially in relation to issues of democracy and leadership by focusing 
on these aspects while at the same time also taking into account issues 
of power and equity. More specifically, these articles explore some major 
tensions when one considers the concepts of democracy and leadership 
in the current context. They focus on these tensions in different social 
contexts, e.g., the political, international relationships, public school- 
ing in general, the textbook publishing industry in Ontario, Canada, 
educational leadership, and finally as experienced by teachers striving 
to incorporate a democratic ideal in public schools. 

The first article by Jason M. C. Price provides a review and a chal- 
lenging analysis of different conceptions of democracy. Working from the 
perspectives of the Haudenosaunee democratic ideal as well as a critical- 
democratic framework, he questions popular notions of democracy that 
equate democracy with voting and procedural matters and identifies con- 
tradictions in neo-liberal conceptions of democracy and current practices. 
Price’s project, which is a bold and urgent one, is anti-colonial in that it 
attempts to demythologize democracy as a solely European or western 
legacy. Price’s conception is based on a consideration of both process and 
substantive issues guided by peace and social, environmental and economic 
justice. And he calls upon educators to reenergize such a democratic spirit 
and create possibilities beyond the current narrow constraints. Price’s 
project is surely not a fatalist one; it inspires hope and action. 

Robin Barrow’s article extends the discussion about democracy by 
critically analyzing and severely challenging common practices in the 
west that claim to be democratic while engaging in imperialistic moves 
to spread by force what popular rhetoric in the west claims to be the 
“truest democracy.” Extending Price’s concern with identifying democ- 
racy exclusively to voting and “democratic structures,” Barrow focuses 
on what he considers to be the two prime values underlying democratic 
institutions: “equal representation of everybody’s interests and freedom.” 
Taking his lead from values associated with Athenian democracy, he 
argues that there is no justification for a country, such as the U.S.A., to 
attempt to impose democracy on other states. Moreover, he identifies 
several practices in the U.S. that contradict basic democratic values. To 
counter the western rhetoric about democracy and the dangers that 
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ensue from it, Barrow proposes a practice of democracy in schools, 
albeit a limited one, so students can experience and learn from such 
an environment, as well as “a liberal or humanistic education for all.” 
But, of course, a liberal education is not monolithic. While the differ- 
ent forms of liberal education aspire to liberate from narrowness, the 
nature of what amounts to be narrow as well as the content needed to 
bring about such liberation, have been bones of contention. These are 
substantive issues that democratic education and leadership need to 
engage in openly and seriously. 

In the next article Melissa Hagen deals with one such substantive 
issue by calling into question some of the practices and policies we com- 
monly assume when we commit ourselves to democracy. More specifically 
she questions the liberal conception of autonomy by examining profound 
value conflicts between the public school cultures of pluralist, liberal 
democratic states, and the home cultures of“illiberal” people within those 
states. She finds the common liberal response that such conflicts can be 
resolved by restricting “illiberal accommodations” on the grounds that 
they interfere with the cultivation of student autonomy wanting. The 
three objections she raises are based on problems with assumptions of 
neutrality with regard to the individual, impartiality and universality of 
autonomy, and freedom. While her conclusion does not necessarily deny 
the importance of the notion of autonomy, Hagen proposes two options 
to resolve the impasse: (i) a revised notion of autonomy that takes into 
account the social, cultural, ideological and political influences as well 
as issues of identity, or (ii) publicly funded “separate schools.” 

In her intriguing and explorative article, Cindy Rotmann addresses 
several crucial issues if one takes critical democracy seriously in educa- 
tional leadership. Through an analysis of the notion of seduction and two 
literary works depicting leaders she finds personally seductive and yet 
mentally liberating, she challenges the notion of universally seductive 
leadership as presented in the work of William Foster, most probably the 
first to constructively use critical theory in educational administration. 
While she is aware that seduction can have an element of manipulation, 
Rottmann argues that there are other positive ways to envision the 
concept in educational leadership such that it can assist in liberating us 
from a variety of oppressive educational contexts and enable equitable 
education. She identifies several implications for educational leadership 
including the need to move beyond the fixation with models of leader- 
ship perceived as “best practices,” the serious inclusion of traditionally 
marginalized voices in educational leadership, and the importance of 
using fiction as a legitimate source of data. 

In asimilar fashion to Rottmann, Marlene Ruck Simmonds analyzes 
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the notion ofvulnerability in relation to educational leadership. She argues 
for the justification of the centrality of critical vulnerability (in contrast 
to the passive and popular interpretation of vulnerability) in educational 
leadership if one aspires to live by the values of critical democracy. A 
reconstructed notion of critical vulnerability creates the possibility for 
educational leadership to “transform educational and civic spaces into 
geographically inclusive and just settings.” Ruck Simmonds offers three 
justifications for this notion based on critiques of neoliberalist reform 
initiatives, student engagement, and spiritual injury. Such a project 
calls for a conception of leadership that seriously questions the popular 
conceptions of leadership based on a rigid dichotomy between leaders 
and followers, the necessity of an inspirational leader, and a focus on risk 
management and control. The conception of leadership proposed in this 
article is based on strategic-risk taking, creative imagining, soulwork, 
and community building. This compelling position presents fundamental 
challenges to those teaching in educational leadership programs—chal- 
lenges that we morally and educationally need to embrace if we believe 
in democratic values. 

The next two articles focus on aspects of the practical by presenting 
and critically examining two cases: the contemporary textbook industry 
and democratic teaching. In the former case, Laura Elizabeth Pinto ques- 
tions the contemporary textbook industry and its development process 
in relation to teaching/learning practices in Ontario schools. By focusing 
on the experience of textbook writers and educators, she highlights the 
power textbook publishers have in interpreting curriculum policies as 
a result of the very structure and nature of the industry as well as the 
processes utilized. Her analysis of the examples offered shows that the 
very structures and procedures used exhibit certain dominant norms 
that endanger democratic and equitable schooling through the hidden 
curriculum, limited choice, and highly filtered/censored content in text- 
books. Such limitations increase the possibility of indoctrination and 
dogmatic and closed-minded attitudes in students. Building on earlier 
articles, one could ask to what extent do textbooks make us autonomous 
or seduce us to accepting neo-liberal norms? And this situation raises 
yet more questions about the possibility and justification of autonomy 
as discussed by Hagen. 

In the final article, Teresa C. Placha courageously reflects on her 
own teaching, and identifies several tensions between democratic teach- 
ing, and the narrow (dominating) notions of accountability and success 
reflected in the system and administrative practices. To counter such 
educationally restricting tendencies, she explores the need for teach- 
ers to take a “revolutionary role” in preparing students for active and 
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responsible citizenship consistent with democratic values. While being 
aware of the risk associated with challenging dominant neo-liberal 
views as she herself has experienced such risk-taking, Placha, building 
on the work of Freire and Boal, argues for an explicit consideration of 
substantive equity issues based on critical dialogue and literacy and the 
ideal of social class empowerment. 

In many ways the broad issue dealt with in this special issue of the 
journal has a historical resonance. Generation after generation, human 
beings have struggled with the tensions between moral values and policies 
and leadership, as well as the contradictions in and dangers of slogans. 
However, there seems to be a constant need to remind educators, policy 
makers, and those in leadership positions of the value of interrogating 
both our views and practices from a critical-democratic philosophical 
perspective. Of course, the specific contexts in which the tensions and 
contradictions arise vary. In our case, the topics dealt with in this issue 
consider the neo-liberal tendencies and practices. Rather than arguing 
for adapting to the fatalist and hopeless tendencies, the articles in this 
issue provide a hopeful message based on courage and love of life rooted in 
thoughtful action, a message well reflected in the writings of such people 
as Paulo Freire. In his spirit, each writer, therefore, is to varying degrees 
engaging us in dialogue (Freire, 2002, 45-46). Similarly, by their overall 
analyses and critiques of issues regarding democracy, critical thinking, 
indoctrination, seduction, leadership, risk-taking, curricula, oppression, 
power, autonomy, vulnerability, and textbooks, we are reminded of Egan’s 
(1978, 133) sobering reminder that we do not think nearly as much as we 
assume because we are trapped in our presuppositions and they—instead 
of we—think for us. Encouragingly, Egan adds “but there is a sense in 
which we also think with the phenomena of the world, and it is by being 
sensitive to the world that we can create some slight reference system 
for our presuppositions.” Happily, Price, Barrow, Hagen, Rottmann, Ruck 
Simmonds, Pinto, and Placha and their reflections are a part of the phe- 
nomena of our world. 
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Frequently Asked Questions 
about Journal of Thought 


What kinds of articles are suitable for the Journal of Thought? 


The Journal welcomes scholar’s work that represents varied viewpoints, 
methodologies, disciplines, cultures, and nationalities as it seeks to treat 
the most comprehensive issues and problems confronting education 
throughout the world. Essays that develop a reasoned and supported 
argument, that offer insightful analysis and critiques of other’s argu- 
ments, or that report on significant research of interest to the field are 
welcomed. The editorial goal is to stimulate a warranted synthesis of 
diverse viewpoints and to encourage interdisciplinary and multidisci- 
plinary dialogue. 


What manual of style should be used? 


Use the Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition or the Publication Manual 
of the American Psychological Association (5“ Edition, APA). See Submis- 
sion Guidelines on the inside back cover of this issue for details. 


How long does it take for the editors and reviewers to make a 
decision about a manuscript? 


During the academic year, the response time is approximately fourteen 
to sixteen weeks. Manuscripts submitted in the late spring and summer 
may take additional time. 
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Democracy: 
A Critical Red Ideal 


Jason M. C. Price 
University of Victoria 


Education for a democracy has provided a deeply treasured language 
for shaping or children’s schooling and a litmus test for judging their 
purposes and practices... democratic schooling has been the basis of 
struggle.... 

—Linda McNeil, 2002 
Surely it is time to re-open public discussion about the aims of educa- 
tion and ensure that our current policies and practices are consistent 
with the core qualities of democracy; democracy not narrowly defined 
as a form of government but as Dewey characterised it—as a way of 
life, as an ethical conception and hence always about the democracy 
still to come. 


—Roger Simon in Portelli & Solomon, 2001 


Introduction 


My overarching purpose in this paper is to trouble popular notions 
of democracy and in the process generate questions that raise doubts 
about the validity and value of popular conceptions of the meaning and 
practices of democracy. I will also suggest some core qualities of democracy 
for the readers’ consideration that I use in my work as an educational 
researcher, preservice and post-graduate teacher education instructor, 
and practicum supervisor to evaluate educational philosophies, poli- 
cies, curriculum, pedagogy, cocurricular activities, decision making and 
discipline in schools. 

Is democracy a way of life, a way of organising the political, social, 
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and economic life of communities that is defined by a generalised par- 
ticipative dialogic process that is directed towards the nurturance of 
peace, and social, economic and ecological justice? In this paper I will 
be comparing and contrasting, this ideal, what I refer to as critical red 
democracy,'with the popular view and practice of democracy. I have writ- 
ten this political paper as an intervention in the world (Freire, 2004), 
an intervention directed towards reclaiming and reasserting an ideal of 
democracy I believe worth struggling for. According to my understand- 
ing of democracy, which has been composed, coloured and shaded by my 
first hand experiences of “Fourth World” “democracies” (Bobiwash, 2001) 
and my mixed Haudenosaunee and working class Scot/Irish heritage 
the core distinguishing content qualities of a democratic community are: 
generalised and empowered dialogue, ecological justice, peace, equity, 
anti-racism, cooperation and sharing, freedom from hunger and freedom 
to shelter and clothing. 

Specifically, I will examine multiple constructions of democracy 
in popular and academic discourse. I argue that continued attempts 
to clarify the meaning(s) of democracy, to analyse the academic and 
popular discourse on democracy, and to examine diverse, historic, and 
contemporary examples of indigenous democracy is crucial if we hope to 
reclaim a substantive democracy and counter the popular flawed logic 
that voting and free markets define democracy. 

Aboriginal ways of knowing guide my thinking. My purpose here is 
anti-colonial, and disruptive, yet hopeful, playful and constructive. I am, 
of course, keenly interested in issues related to the continuing and seem- 
ingly inexorable power of the social, economic and political minority to 
name, rename, define, redefine, populate and depopulate the world and 
the word. The philosophy of hope and possibility guiding this intervention 
paper springs from the discursive and redemptive moral and intellectual 
power of fourth world people’s knowledge, practices, and institutions 
(Gunn, 1986; Graveline, 1998; Maracle, 1988; Said, 1993). Ironically, 
this paper is also situated within an approach to social science research 
Walter Mingnolo (2002) conceives of as “critical cosmopolitanism.” Min- 
golo portrays efforts to explore contextualised democratic experiences 
that respect diversity in order to avoid the dread homogeneity of a “new 
universalism,” as crucial. Mingnolo suggests these inclusive democracy 
stories from below are an empowered counter narrative to globalisation 
from above, and that these local histories must be given a prominent 
hearing in critical dialogues exploring and analyzing democracy. 
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The Rhetoric and Reality of Democracy 


I am deeply concerned that in popular and academic usage democ- 
racy has become reduced to being dangerously associated first and 
foremost with elections and specific procedures with the result of de- 
meaning and degrading the importance of content as a distinguishing 
feature of democracy. Like Chantal Mouffe (2002) I can’t help but draw 
a connection between reduced political engagement as evidenced by 
the alarming absence of voting and political participation by our youth 
and marginalised members of our society, and the lack of meaningful 
substantive choice and visions of democracy in popular discourse. I am 
also concerned by the blurring of the demarcated policy lines that once 
served to differentiate the major political parties in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States apart from one another that in effect 
left marginalised populations with little ofno representation or choice. In 
contrast to popular and academic charges of apathy against these groups, 
my explanation is anti-pathy. That along with a decline of the content 
and meaningful alternatives in democracy, has come an understandable 
interpretation by our youth and so many other “citizens” that voting 
and other forms of formal political participation does not matter. That 
democracy is an elite dominated process and procedure show, where the 
outcomes are often predictable and often only marginally important to 
their lives. Many people do not see their visions of their own and collec- 
tive futures and pasts represented in many self proclaimed democracies. 
Is it not rational, moral, and even pragmatic for “democratic citizens” to 
resent a system that neglects their needs, and hopes, and that goes on in 
an inexorable way as if every life system and life support system of our 
earth is not in decline? For many citizens even the ideal of democracy 
embodied by these governments is not worth struggling for, not even 
worth a drive to the local school to cast a ballot. 

I am surprised more educators are not alarmed by the demeaned 
usage of the term democracy in both the popular media and academic 
discourse. Democracy is being regularly used fast and loose as a verb, an 
adverb, an adjective, and a noun in both popular and academic usage. 
It is most often used to describe a process of elections and procedure 
of leadership selection and representative decision-making, to describe 
states that utilise some form of universal suffrage, and that conform to a 
large extent to neoliberal economic policies. Perhaps, as a symptom of the 
“war against terrorism” it is also presented as something citizen armies 
must fight for, something that western nations can bring to or impose on 
“others,” or even a gift one enlightened people can give to “others.” 

Democracy is also held up as an end in itself that individual citizens 
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create together and preserve by casting their vote or it is portrayed as 
fragile, and under constant threat from within by unpatriotic and apa- 
thetic citizens and from beyond its borders by “terrorists,” undemocratic 
regimes and “backward” civilizations. Ironically it is also portrayed as a 
political-economic system that makes nations strong and free, but can 
also make them weak in times of crisis, and so according to its defenders 
needs well defined limits. It is also frequently portrayed as a system of 
governance that can only be built upon and sustained by free markets, 
private property, increased consumption and productivity, and the over- 
arching pursuit of profit. Unfortunately, democracy is often presented 
as a system of government to be uncritically appreciated. Likewise, it 
is seen as a system of governance that depends on elections, laws and 
institutional force and coercion to protect and preserve it. 

Democracy is ubiquitously constructed as a system of governance 
the world owes to the enlightened elite few of ancient and modern Eu- 
rope and North America; therefore, we hear the common catchphrase 
“western democracy.” Democracy is portrayed with folktale regularity in 
the academy, popular culture and letters as moving from the centre to 
the periphery. From “cultural” centres of “civilization” like Athens, Paris, 
Washington, and London democracy is described as radiating out to the 
outer world like the rays of a purifying white light. According to these 
accounts democracy is not associated with non-European or non-western 
peoples,” and importantly with the way of life and governance of many 
different people historically and today, in theory and in practice. 

The popular view of democracy as primarily a process rings hollow in 
my ears and in my heart. It conflicts and contrasts with, and is contra- 
dicted by critical democratic theories and practices of democracy, and by 
the world and the word of many Fourth World or Original peoples. I can’t 
help but marvel at the brazen audacity of some western nations, who use 
“democracy” as a semantic Trojan horse to hide the psychotic* corporate 
captains of transnational capital inside. Behind this cloak of decency, of 
self-proclaimed “democracy,” most industrialised “democratic” nations 
pursue their historic and continuing war for market expansion, oppres- 
sion and domination. Arguably the result has been the commoditisation 
of Third and Fourth world suffering, human to human alienation, the 
decline of local communities,’ and the continued conquest of the peoples 
of the Fourth World and exploitation of the land, air, and water and all 
living beings (Bobiwash, 2001; Chomsky, in Hill, 2001). Within these 
same “democratic” nations, disparities of opportunity, treatment, and 
personal wealth have arguably reached new levels, or remain disturb- 
ingly inequitable. Industrial and military pollution, prisons overpopu- 
lated with Black, Aboriginal and the poor, homelessness, poor underfed 
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children without adequate health care or educational opportunities, 
union busting, layoffs, executive compensation, and rampant corporate 
malfeasance all speak to the undemocratic content of self-declared 
democratic nations. In short, inequity and injustice, and environmental 
destruction and devastation continue at an alarming pace within these 
self-declared democracies throughout the world. Despite these realities 
Freedom House, a high profile non-government organisation created 
to monitor “freedom” and “democracy” by the likes of early supporters 
such as Eleanor Roosevelt and Wendell Wilkie, endorses 112 nations 
as electoral democracies and very generously anoints 89 nations as 
maintaining the content of democracy as they construct it.° 


The Language Game: What is Democracy? 


Is “democracy” a language game? There is no consensus on “democ- 
racy” and what it means. The Oxford English dictionary defines the 
term simply as “government by the people.” “Democracy” is often used 
to describe the process, procedures and content of group decision mak- 
ing, leaders and approaches to leadership with a stress on process and 
a neglect of content. According to Bertolo (1997) the term democracy 
which was coined by its enemies 


is inappropriate as kratos means domination or force exercised by one 
part of society over another, while legitimate authority is arkhe. It would 
thus be more correct to speak of demarchy than democracy and maybe 
acracy than anarchy.(Bertolo, 1997, ft. 22) 


Democracy could be said to be an empty vehicle to be filled with mean- 
ing through reflection, dialogue and experience. Michael Apple (2002) 
characterises democracy as a contested concept and that the “use auto- 
matically presupposes ongoing dialogue with other competing meanings” 
(Apple, 2002, p. 14). 

Dewey (1938) was one of the first twentieth century non-Original 
peoples to argue that democracy is a way of life.* He also quipped that 
different democracies can represent different people and suggested we 
could differentiate democracies by asking the following telling questions: 
which people’s interest are served and represented, why and how (Dewey, 
1937)? Miles Horton co-founder of the Highlander Folk School’ tells us 
in The Long Haul (1990) that he could never define democracy because 
“it’s a growing idea.” Rousseau (1978) proposed that democracy was the 
social expression of the intrinsically egalitarian nature of humankind. 
In contrast, according to Marx, democracy was a capitalist construction 
and was simply a transitory phase in world history, waiting to be sup- 
planted by socialism (Muhlberger & Payne, 1993). 
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The meaning of democracy, it would seem, then, could be said to be 
socially constructed and contextual. One could also argue that democ- 
racy is constantly under reconstruction. There are competing defini- 
tions and expectations of democracy. Some definitions of democracy 
are epistemically privileged and others are contained. Macedo argues 
that democracy is a pervasive literalism that disguises our social, eco- 
nomic, and political realities (Macedo, 2003). Fotopoulos (1997) states 
today’s democracy is a “flagrant distortion of the intended meaning.” 
He passionately argues that democracy should be participatory and 
dedicated to realising social justice. 

Noam Chomsky (1987) also speaks of “the complicit...inherent hy- 
pocrisy of contemporary democracy.” Chomsky (1987), in his book On 
Power and Ideology, offers one of many of his definitions of democracy 
that he seems to develop extemporaneously and sprinkle like rough 
gems throughout his writing and interviews. 


Democracy...refers to a system of government in which elite elements 
based in the business community control the state by virtue of their 
dominance of private society, while the population observes quietly. So 
understood democracy is a system of elite decision and public ratifica- 
tion, as in the United States itself. Corresponding popular involvement 
in the formation of public policy is considered a serious threat. (p. 6) 


Castoriadis (1996) makes a distinction between democracy as a “re- 
gime” and as a “procedure.” Democracy has also been described as pos- 
sessing content, as well as being both a destination and a journey. There 
are arguably also different aspects and degrees of democracy. Democracy 
is also described paradoxically as being about liberation and control. 

Watson and Barber (1988) comment on the contradictory nature 
of democracy, noting that it is “most often the product of wisdom and 
blood, of reason and violence.” Democracy is often described as messy 
and noisy, and as being “deeply rooted in talk” (Watson & Barber, 1988, 
p. xvii), and Montesquieu (1721/1993) told us this is because where there 
is “orderly silence” there is “tyranny”(pp. 140-141). 

Democracy then is not a zero sum equation. For some it exists as part 
of their daily life and is associated with social justice, and for others it 
is simply a process. For some an ideal to struggle towards, and for oth- 
ers still, it seems to represent a somewhat abstract and demeaned, yet 
integral part of their national mythology or story—a democracy story or 
myth that often serves as the rhetorical wellspring of their pride in their 
nation or communities. Thus, for many adults and children democracy 
is a vague distant notion, a label defined by their own nation’s practices, 
institutions and history, and not to be applied to “others.” Democracy 
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is most often described as difficult to achieve but worth struggling for. 
Toqueville (1835) described democracy as a levelling process for wearing 
down hierarchy. Democracy could then be also described as being about 
hope and commitment, power, possibility and promise. 

Democracy is most often defined in academic discourse by process, 
rather than by content.* There is no shortage of political scientists, phi- 
losophers, economists, and educationists attempting to define, analyze, 
compare and contrast definitions of democracy. Many of their definitions 
are stipulative or conversely ambiguous and persuasive. Many attempts 
to define democracy also seem complicated by the differences between 
how it exists in theory and how it exists in practice; and further, by how 
it existed in “classical” Greece, and how it exists in contemporary nations, 
societies, communities, and organisations around the world today. 

Unsurprisingly, many academic writers and researchers on democ- 
racy seem to take great relish in describing the “Classical Athenian 
democracy” as both a model and an ideal. In their starry-eyed retelling, 
Athens sounds a lot like what many hard liberal commentators would 
like to realise for their nations, with its “ideals” of political participation, 
strong sense of community, the sovereignty of the people, and equal- 
ity of all citizens under the law (Ober & Hedrick, 1996). This classical 
Athenian ideal, so beloved of western writers on democracy, stands in 
stark contrast to the practice of individualistic capitalist power politics 
in modern representative democracies (and in complimentary shading 
to the Haudenosaunee conception of democracy which I will introduce 
later), which stress the procedural nature of representative democratic 
governance over the participatory and community based ideals of Ath- 
ens. Attempts to expand the criteria for democracy demonstrate that it 
makes some sense to talk about degrees of democracy based on content 
and process rather than neatly dividing states or organisations into 
categories of democracies and non-democracies. Arguably, it makes 
sense to think that classrooms, pedagogies, and pedagogues, schools, 
and theories may come in different degrees of democracy. What do we 
learn if we begin to look at education and schools in this way? However 
what is the highest degree, or ideal we should use to judge our schools, 
organisations, leaders and governments? Who names it? Who are the 
custodians of the democratic ideal(s) in our society? 


A Critical Red Conception of Democracy 


For me an organisation, community, or nation can only be said to 
be truly democratic when it realises the process related ideals of gener- 
alised participation in decision-making and the content goal of peace, as 
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defined as the presence of social, economic, and environmental justice. 
I refer to this democracy as critical red democracy. Goodman (1992) 
articulated a similar expanded notion of democracy, which he refers to 
as “critical democracy.” His theory of critical participatory democracy, 
like Paulo Freire’s (2004), is dependent upon the dialogic process, which 
brings the voices of the oppressed and marginalised to the table at the 
moment of decision-making as subjects and honouring their words in 
the world. However, it is the core qualities related to social, economic, 
and environmental justice that distinguish a critical democracy. 


Critical democracy also implies moral commitment to promote the ‘public 
good’ over any individual’s right to accumulate privilege and power. In 
this sense, it suggests strong values for equality and social justice. As 
a result critical democracy presupposes that social arrangements will 
be developed within a socio-historical context. When groups of people 
have suffered historically from economic, social, and/or psychological 
oppression, there are accepted responsibilities to alter current social 
arrangements to redress previous inequalities, whether these are based 
upon class, race, religion, ethnic, heritage, gender, or sexual preference. 
Critical democracy also suggests the extension of this responsibility 
beyond the borders of any particular state; that is, it recognises the 
interdependence of all life forms on this planet, and therefore implies 
a commitment to the welfare of all people and other living species that 
inhabit the earth. (Goodman, 1992, pp. 7-8) 


Goodman and others who write in support of critical democracy 
are following a long and distinguished tradition in many Fourth World 
communities today and going back thousands of years in others. For 
example, the Huadenosaunee democracy could serve as an ideal of de- 
mocracy that could supplant the classical Greek ideal, or the popular 
view of democracy. Of course, the Haudenosaunee democracy is just 
one example of many possible diverse sources of democratic inspiration 
and example for establishing contextualised or localised approaches 
to democracy as a way of life and governance. Exploring, celebrating, 
and struggling towards the Haudenosaunee ideals of democracy might 
possibly have a contagious and expansive effect on the participation 
of youth and non-dominant and marginalised groups in organisations, 
local, regional, national, and international civic and political society. 


Critical Red Democracy: 
An Alternative Radical Grand Narrative 


Before contact and to the present day the Haudenosaunee democratic 
ideal was of a participatory democracy with an equitable distribution 
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of economic, political, and social power, an inclusive social, economic, 
political, and environmental democracy, with an ideal trinity of protec- 
tion, provision, and participation for its entire people. A “confederation” 
of distinct peoples who arguably achieved and continue to practice a 
freedom from wants and fear, and a freedom to speak, think and act that 
was the envy of many “enlightened” people who encounter(ed) them.'® 
Many more people and thinkers on democracy were first introduced to 
the Haudenosaunee through the eyes and words of writers like Rous- 
seau (1978), Thomas More (1516/1929), Karl Marx and Frederick En- 
gels (1884/1942) and Benjamin Franklin (in Johansen, 1982). From the 
rich and varied primary source records it is clear the Haudenosaunee 
achieved a remarkable level of inter-tribal peace, prosperity and “social 
justice.”"' Agriculturists, democrats, diplomats, keen observers of mother 
earth and her teachings, the women and men of the Haudenosaunee 
were sometimes romanticised in early colonial accounts, yet not nearly 
as often as they fell to the colonial strategies of discipline, assimilation 
and ultimately attempted extermination. 

As rigorously documented in the histories of the Haudenosaunee by 
Johansen (1990) and Oromo peoples of Ethiopia by Legasse (2000), there 
is mounting evidence to challenge western claims to historical precedence 
or superiority in the procedure and organisation of representational 
democracy. Similarly, Spring (2001) also recently argued “from evidence” 
of a strong historic respect for human rights in Muslim, Hindu, and 
Confucian “civilisations,” and the ongoing and inexorable interchange 
of ideas between the west and the “others.” Spring unfortunately fails 
to take into account the “asymmetrical power relations” (Mclaren & 
Giroux, 1997; Young, 1990) between nations, civilisations, cultures, and 
individuals that has resulted in an “inequitable global flow” of credit 
and claim to democracy, and its core qualities. 

The continuing and historic contributions of Fourth World peoples 
to the conceptualisation, approach, procedure, and content of a range of 
democratic ideals, warrants broader public, academic, and intellectual 
recognition, nurturance, and critical celebration in our governments 
academies, workplaces, schools, classrooms, texts, and discussions. The 
Haudenosaunee see values as shared principles that guide a good mind, 
good decisions and the good life. First among the democratic values is 
the importance of the participation of all members of the group and their 
thinking in decision making. Thinking is to be done collectively, with all 
decisions made by consensus. All people and points of view must be heard 
and respected including the interests of the coming seven generations 
and maintaining respect for the past seven generations. 

For a discussion of the highly convincing evidence on the influ- 
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ence of the Haudenosaunee on the constitution of the United States 
the reader should refer to the well researched and engaging works of 
Grinde (1977), Johansen (1982, 1998), Bagley & Ruckman (1983), and 
Calloway (1995). The influence of Aboriginal “civilizations” on a progres- 
sive “democratic spectrum of writers and thinkers, including Utopians, 
anarchists, syndicalists, feminists, suffragettes, guild socialists, Marx- 
ists, environmentalists and Federalists to name but a few sects of, or 
approaches to democracy is richly detailed in primary sources. However, 
this “influence” is often neglected or ignored in the mainstream second- 
ary literature on democracy and in the media (Johansen, 1998). 

I hope that a short exploration of the example of the living Haude- 
nosaunee democratic ideal, and its historic and continuing potential for 
influence on the practice, organisation, and philosophy of democracy will 
help the reader transcend the endemic cultural democratic myopia that 
serves to essentialise and mythologise democracy as a European legacy 
to the world, a legacy that erroneously ties democracy as a regime and 
process to western “representative democracies” and their predatory 
transnational military-industrial-liberal economies. I recognise that my 
efforts to use Haudenosaunee democracy as a comparative ideal (based 
on historic and living experience) will be resisted by some readers. As 
Forbes states, the imperial “denial” of “Native American intellectual 
influences” is a “cardinal act of faith in European superiority” (1990). 
I am preparing myself for a baptism in Eurohegemonic fire. Even the 
stodgy national newspaper of “multi-cultural Canada,” The Globe and 
Mail can be counted on to guard the Eurocanon by questioning the 
existence of the Haudenosaunee Peacemaker Deganiwidah and their 
long history of democracy, because “most experts don’t think they really 
existed” (17 August 2002). I can’t help but remain mindful that while 
the “Noble Savage” was “idealised” and even idolised by the great white 
fathers of democracy, they were “being slaughtered to make silence and 
way for progress” (Grinde, 1990, p. 48) 

Haudenosaunee democratic tradition is a living ideal of democracy 
supportive of the transformative praxis of critical pedagogues and a 
source of philosophic inspiration and practical foundation for a redemp- 
tive democratisation of educational philosophy (Grande, 2004). Haudeno- 
saunee democracy is inspired by inclusion, voice and participation, and 
founded upon a vision of peace, as the presence of economic and social 
justice, and the importance of reverence for, and the need to uphold a 
respectful custodianship of the air, water, land, and all animal life. A 
democracy that makes all decisions based on their possible benefits and 
consequences for the “coming faces” of seven generations, a democracy 
where even the voices of unborn children are heard and answered in 
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peace, protection, provision, and participation. Although conscious of the 
problems of portraying the Haudenosaunee nation, history, and people 
in monolithic terms, an overview of the ideals of the Haudenosaunee 
democracy or way of life, offers a valuable illustration of an alterna- 
tive approach to democracy, as both a process founded on voice, and 
expressed through a content stressing peace and social, environmental 
and economic justice 

The Peacemaker (Deganiwidah), the founder of the Haudenosaunee 
nation(1100AD), carried with him the message of Kaianeraserakowa (The 
Great Law of Peace). The Huron Peacemaker came to the Haudenosaunee 
with his message of Skennen (Peace), Kariwiio (The Good Word), and 
Kasatensera (Strength), which contains the principles of peace, equality, 
respect, love, and justice. All members of the Haudenosaunee are expected 
to be responsible to every other member past, present and future. This 
responsibility is to all members no matter their age or status. Responsi- 
bility and duty begins with service to the family, creation, clan, nation, 
and the Confederacy. Because each individual is a reflection of the group 
and creation they are asked to value and care for themselves without 
being egotistical and possessive or acquisitive. In fact, all labour and the 
results of all labour must be shared. Reality for the Haudenosaunee is 
also a collective ideal, with reality represented as a shared conception 
achieved only when a shared perception by all members (Johansen, 1998, 
p. 171). This shared or communal sense of reality is referred to as Ethno 
niiohtonha k ne onkwa Nikon:ra ( Now our minds are on one path). All 
gifts of the creator including special talents or abilities must be used to 
the benefit of the collective. The Haudenosaunee are also responsible for 
being observant, like the Far Seeing Eagle atop the Great Tree of Peace. 
They must be alert to changes in the environment and dangers on the 
horizon that may affect their neighbours, community, any relation (all 
people) and Mother Earth or themselves. One way to be observant is to 
listen carefully, a skill honoured as greatly as the power to speak. 

One of the best ways to understand the Haudenosaunee is to look 
at what is being right minded among the Haudenosaunee. One of the 
most admired qualities of the right-minded individual is their desire to 
share and be generous with others. The right-minded Haudenosaunee 
is respectful of every person, creature and thing and is prepared at all 
times to offer their labour and ideas in cooperation with others. They 
honour others before themselves and give their love freely to all people. 
They offer hospitality to all people and living spirits in need and out of 
kindness to every person of the Four Colours and from the Four Sacred 
Directions. The right minded live in peace with all people and leave 
only the faintest prints on the earth where they have tread to mark 
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their passing. They must live in balance and harmony with nature, at 
all times considering the impact of their actions on the earth and all 
living beings including the sun, moon, earth, winds, and rain, and the 
living spirit in animals, plants, water, winds, and even minerals (Six 
Nations, 2003). The righteous Haudenosaunee give thanks for all that 
they receive from the creator and others and is not covetous or insincere 
in their appreciation for even the humblest gift of other living being and 
living spirits. 


Conclusions 


Discussions of democracy are rich in practical and theoretical possi- 
bilities for policy makers and public educators struggling daily to provide 
our children democracy in education, and an education for democracy. 
Dialogue on democracy helps us get our moral heads straight, to iden- 
tify the sources of doubt, the ambiguities, contradictions, controversies, 
failures and successes, constraints and possibilities. 

The grand narrative song of“western democracy’ dominates, demeans, 
and degrades our understanding of the possibility and true nature of 
democracy. And so it has been the goal of this paper to focus critical red 
light on democracy on the word and the world, to journey along with 
the reader from Doxa to Logos, from the workhouse to the Longhouse. 

Will we find the “quasi religious” path or inspiration in democracy 
that Stanford ecologist Paul Erlich (1986) theorises that we must locate 
to work our way out of our destructive way of life which threatens to 
irreparably poison our air, water and land, and threaten human and 
animal and plant survival? The biophilia, or literally love of life, that 
Harvard Biologist E. O. Wilson (1984) theorises that we must uncover 
and nurture within ourselves and our society if we and our Mother Earth 
are to survive? Can we start by raising the bar on what it means for an 
institution, state, or education system to be considered democratic? By 
adopting an ideal that stresses a substantive content of economic, social, 
and ecological justice, as well as procedures, that favour direct generalised 
participation and dialogue over elite representation and cooperation 
over competition, we may just survive. The only thing worth struggling 
for as educators, as people, are ideals, but we must first make sure the 
ideals are worth struggling for. Is democracy as popularly constructed 
worth struggling for, or, dying for? 

Even if democracy is only a language game, should we all not be 
playing? The Peacemaker of the Haudenosaunee taught us that even 
unborn children should be playing, for democracy is about the past, 
present and future, about hopes, and possibilities. I believe educators 
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must take the lead in analysing, revitalising, debating, and reclaim- 
ing a resuscitated approach to and understanding of democracy. Our 
classrooms and schools should be sites where the core qualities, values 
and possibilities of democracy are discussed, and experienced. The so- 
cial, economic, and ecological injustices we face together on our shared 
planet can only be ameliorated through a revitalised deliberative and 
participative democracy struggling for a clear core set of content based 
democratic ideals. As Dewey reminded us schools are laboratories for 
the study of different theories of democracy, not just the popular view. 


Think not of yourselves, O Chiefs, nor of your own generation. 
Think of continuing generations of our families, 
think of our grandchildren and of those yet unborn, 
whose faces are coming from beneath the ground 
—The Peacemaker of the Haudenosaunee 


Notes 


'T am using critical “red”democracy in recognition of Sandy Grande’s (2004) 
recent book Red Pedagogy which explores the synergies embedded in the com- 
monalities and differences within critical democratic pedgagogy and indigineous 
ways of knowing, learning, living, and deciding. 

*See Mulberger & Payne (1993). Democracy’s Place in World History, Journal 
of World History, Vol. 4, No. 1. pp. 23-45 and Price, J. Reclaiming Democracy for 
the Longschoolhouse (Unpublished doctoral thesis).Toronto, ON: University of 
Toronto, 2004. 

3See the documentary film, The Corporation, where Joel Bakan et.al compare 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual’s definition of psychotic with the public 
actions and stated policies and positions of Corporations. 

‘Tonnies (1957) outlined the inherent contradiction between capitalist social 
relations and the development of community based on a sense of belonging, custom 
and tradition. In his concept of gemeinshaft, community respect is mutual and 
innate in all social relations which are not based primarily upon utilitarian or 
economic association. In contrast gesellschaft communities are characterised by 
predatory competitive legal relations where “others” are simply a means to an 
economic end. Where neighbour becomes client, customer, or potential customer, 
employee, or investor, and all are treated mechanically, as profit making capital 
units devoid of intellectual, cultural, social, spiritual and ecological value. 

> Freedom House in effect reinforces the popular view of demecracy by 
stressing good governance and rule of law (processes) over content such as 
distribution of wealth, and environmental custodianship policies for example. 

6 Tt should also be noted that for Dewey (1954) the philosophic basis of de- 
mocracy was the expression of a pragmatic and productive spirit, while for the 
Haudenosaunee democracy is both the gift and the natural expression of the 
spiritual and the inherent human desire for peace and justice. In fairness, Dewey 
also offers an ethical argument for democracy as the most “humane condition” 
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in Experience and Education. 

’ Freire (1970) held the Highlander Folk School up as an example of an em- 
powering democratic school. For Horton the purpose of education was to empower 
individuals to think and act for themselves and to challenge social injustice. He 
worked alongside black civil rights leaders including Martin Luther King, Rosa 
Parks, and Andrew Young, and poor white Appalachian mine workers. 

’ For example: a reading of some western writers on democracy turned 
up the following attempts to define or describe features of democracy: (a) it 
is “not majority rule: democracy [is] diffusion of power, representation of in- 
terests, recognition of minorities” (John Calhoun, as paraphrased by Roper, 
1998, p. 63); (b) “government by the people; that form of government in which 
the sovereign power resides in the people as a whole, and is exercised either 
directly by them ... or by officers elected by them” (Oxford English Diction- 
ary, 1933); (c) “a form of institutionalization of continual conflicts ... [and] of 
uncertainty, of subjecting all interests to uncertainty ... .” (Przeworski, 1986, p. 
58); (d) a regime that is “first and foremost a set of procedural rules for arriving 
at collective decisions in a way which accommodates and facilitates the fullest 
possible participation of interested parties” (Bobbio, 1987, p. 19); (e) “a system 
of governance in which rulers are held accountable for their actions in the public 
realm by citizens, acting indirectly through the competition and cooperation of 
their elected representatives” (Schmitter & Karl 1991, 76); (f) “a state where 
political decisions are taken by and with the consent, or the active participation 
even, of the majority of the People. . . . [Lliberalism, though recognizing that in 
the last resort the ‘legal majority must prevail, tries to protect the minorities as it 
does the civil rights of the individual, and by much the same methods. . . . Liberal 
democracy is qualified democracy. The ultimate right of the majority to have 
its way is conceded, but that way is made as rough as possible” (Finer 1997, 
pp. 1568-1570); (g) characterised by providing “opportunities for (1) effective 
participation, (2) equality in voting, (3) gaining enlightened understanding, (4) 
exercising final control [by the people—WR] over the agenda, and (5) inclusion of 
adults”; (h) political institutions that are necessary to pursue these goals are “(1) 
elected officials, (2) free, fair and frequent elections, (3) freedom of expression, (4) 
alternative sources of information, (5) associational autonomy, and (6) inclusive 
citizenship” (Dahl 1998, 38 & 85); (i) democracy is “governance by leaders whose 
authority is based on a limited mandate from a universal electorate that selects 
among genuine alternatives and has some rights to political participation and 
opposition” (Danziger, 1998, p. 159). 

° Largely unrealised goals. The exclusionary nature of Athenian “citizenship” 
is a sharp contrast to the equitable participation in Haudenosaunee democracy 
with its empowered participation of women and youth, and the absence of prop- 
erty or racial qualifications for full “citizenship” and suffrage. 

' Alfred, 1995; Austin, 1986; Bagley, 1983; Bruchac, 1995; Burton, 1983; 
Calloway, 1995; Cassidy, 1995; Churchill, 1993; Deloria,& Lytle, 1983; Grinde & 
Johansen, 1995; Grinde, 1977, 1993,1996; Hirschfelder, 1995; Howard & Rubin, 
1995; Jaimes-Guerrero, 1995; Johansen, Grinde & Mann, 1996; Johansen, 1982; 
Joseph, 1995; Loewen, 1995; Markoff, 1996; Mihesuah, 1996; Parillo, 1996; Pom- 
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mersheim, 1995; Pratt, 1996; Steniem, et al,1998;Wagner, 1996; Zimmerman, 
1996. 

1! See references in footnote 10. 
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Dictating Democracy 
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Simon Fraser University 


The paradox of dictating democracy, of enforcing freedom, of extorting 
emancipation. 
—Niall Ferguson, Colossus: The Price of America’s Empire (2004) 


Introduction 


I should confess at the outset that this is an unusual kind of paper 
in that it is not concerned to locate its argument in any particular intel- 
lectual tradition and takes certain fairly commonplace assumptions for 
granted. For instance, at the beginning of the first section I refer to four 
current political presumptions without providing chapter and verse to 
establish that they are current; in section four I refer to the fact that 
there are practical restraints on frank-speaking, but support the claim 
with only the barest of references; in section five I refer to the long his- 
tory of interference in the government of others by the United States of 
America, citing some examples but without providing any detail, and, 
throughout, I rely on my own authority for what I have to say about 
Athenian democracy. The reasons for this are that, in my view, all these 
various claims are fairly uncontentious and that, more importantly, 
they serve here as premises (sometimes, indeed, mere background) to 
an argument, and my focus is on the argument set forth. 

The crux of that argument is that the value of democracy does not 
lie in its institutions or its form so much as in other values that the 
institutions are supposed to serve, in particular equal representation 
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of everybody’s interests and freedom, which are themselves partly to be 
valued for the substantive good that they may contribute to. If this is 
broadly convincing, it follows that the mere creation of democratic struc- 
tures is of no necessary importance. If this is broadly convincing, it also 
follows that education is important in at least two distinct respects: first, 
current understanding of the nature and value of democracy is confused 
and in part erroneous and we need to develop a better understanding of 
it in our schools; secondly, democracy is not likely to flourish in new soil, 
unless we also educate people in relation to the values that democracy 
subserves, and gradually initiate them into some experience of democratic 
ways (although, on this last point, I resist the conclusion that the argu- 
ment commits us to an entirely democratically organized schooling). 


Democracy 


Currently, political rhetoric and practice, throughout the western 
world, but particularly and most obviously in the United States, are based 
upon four seemingly unexceptionable propositions: (i) “democracy is an 
intrinsically good thing,” (ii) “we (the speaker) have the truest democracy,” 
(iii) “it is morally legitimate to impose democracy on others,” and (iv) “we 
can effectively do so.” What the connection between these various claims 
is supposed to be is not always entirely clear. Is the reasoning that since 
democracy is inherently good we are entitled to impose it on others, or is it 
perhaps that it is because we are the truest democracy that we have some 
right to dictate to others? Is it that we will succeed, because we are truly 
democratic, or that success is assured because of the intrinsic goodness 
in democracy? But in the end the questions of the precise nature and the 
coherence of the reasoning that links these propositions hardly matters, 
since each of the four claims is in itself extremely dubious. 

Quite why the United States (or anywhere else) should assume that 
it represents the apotheosis of democracy is unclear. In order to establish 
any claim to be the quintessential X (e.g., democratic state), two condi- 
tions need to be met: there has to be a clear and unequivocal definition of 
X, and there has to be some evidence to support the contention that one 
meets the defining characteristics of X. In the case of the United States’ 
claim to being the pre-eminent democracy there is an abundance of argu- 
ment to suggest that it is not, at least in respect of the sort of criteria for 
democracy most commonly advanced. Thus, to cite two well-known and 
obvious points: citizens of the United States do not directly elect their 
own president (who may as a consequence not have the support of the 
majority), and the resources required to run for office effectively disbar 
the majority from a political career. More generally, one does not have to 
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be a Michael Moore (2001) or a Ralph Nader to recognize that corporate 
and media interests to a very large extent control both the process and 
the outcome in American politics.' This is a far cry from any plausible 
notion of rule by the people and for the people. 

But this brings us to the second point, which is actually more 
important: there is no agreed definition of democracy, so how can any 
state claim to be the best example of it? Democracy is a polymorphous 
concept which is to say that, like gardening or teaching, it may take 
many different forms and in each case be equally a bona fide instance 
of democracy (gardening or teaching). Secondly, it is what Gallie (1955) 
long ago and usefully termed an “essentially contested” concept: largely 
(but not entirely) because it is inherently evaluative, the question of 
what constitutes true democracy is forever open to argument. Certainly 
there are no a priori grounds for assuming that the particular form that 
democracy takes in the United States (or anywhere else) is “truer,” “more 
democratic than” or “superior to” various other forms that it has taken 
historically or takes today in other places. 

The fact that the concept is essentially contested does not mean, 
however, that, like Humpty Dumpty, we can make the word mean what- 
ever we want. There is a minimal descriptive content that sets limits on 
what can count as democracy. More or less uncontentiously “democracy” 
means “government by the people or their elected representatives,” and 
it is to be contrasted with government by either an individual ruler or a 
minority group which in either case is not answerable to the people as 
a whole. It is true that this definition invites a lot of further questions: 
the Athenians, for example, in developing the first known democracy, 
did not count women, resident aliens or the disproportionately large 
body of slaves as people in civic terms (as we do not count children). 
Furthermore, the definition says nothing about the nature or extent of 
government or the terms on which representatives may be said to be 
truly elected by the people. But the definition does provide us with solid 
ground to stand on and reminds us that subsequent debate about such 
things as what form election should take, who should count as citizens, 
and whether it is superior to other types of government is debate about 
a theory of government rather than about the meaning of democracy. 

In a celebrated book written over fifty years ago, Schumpeter (1950) 
argued that by the eighteenth century a theory of democracy had arisen 
to the effect that democracy “realizes the common good by making the 
people itself decide issues through the election of individuals... to carry 
out its will.” He proceeded to reject this view, pointing out the difficulties 
involved in the notions of a common good and a common will. He then 
attempted to invert the theory and put the emphasis on the election 
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of representatives as the crucial fact rather than seeing them merely 
as the means of enacting the common will. But concentrated empha- 
sis on the fact of representation (and its contemporary counterpart in 
American pride in the rather strange mechanics of their constitution) 
isn’t enough. Yes, of course, the United States has a form of democracy, 
as does Switzerland, as does France, and as might be government by 
a series of referenda. But democracy as such, i.e., “government by the 
people or their elected representatives” is neither good nor bad, even if 
we believe that no individual or minority should dictate to others. In this 
Plato was clearly right: a democracy can be a very evil thing, just as a 
monarch can be a benign asset to a community.” The question is why we 
should value democracy, what are the goods we expect to realize through 
democracy, and the answer to that question will have some relevance to 
evaluating the quality of various different forms of democracy. 


Athenian Democracy 


The view that because the Athenians were the first to evolve a 
democracy their form of government must be the truest democracy is 
certainly to be resisted. Nonetheless, there is good reason to look at 
their model, because it represented a relatively clear set of values and 
was not distorted by the contemporary need to play upon the evaluative 
connotations of the term. Today it is common to advance one’s values 
and interests surreptitiously by calling them “democratic”; to the Greeks 
democracy was by no means necessarily a good thing: indeed, to Athens’ 
enemies, democratic was as often as not a term of abuse.’ 

The Athenian democracy had a number of notable organizational 
features, ranging from its juries of sometimes as many as 501 ordinary 
citizens, via its Assembly open to all adult male citizens and its absence 
of political party organization, to its annual terms of office and strict 
public accountability. But these details of the mechanics of the democracy, 
celebrated as they are, are no more the grounds on which to evaluate 
Athenian democracy, than the details of United States democracy are 
grounds for assessing its quality. The value of the mechanics lies in their 
contribution to delivering goods that we wish to see delivered. This may, 
of course, include such putative goods as those of participation, freedom 
of thought and the exercise of choice; but even these values do not neces- 
sarily dictate any particular mechanics of government. Thus the strict 
system of accountability in the Athenian world was a distinct plus (as 
contrasted, perhaps, with the questionable accountability in contempo- 
rary America), but only because it contributed to keeping corruption at 
bay. Other systems of accountability might work equally well or better 
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at other times and places, and accountability is not in itself a good; it is 
the consequence of this particular accountability system that matters: 
the relative absence of corruption in government. 

The values at the heart of Athenian democracy, and therefore the 
essence, lay rather in the ramifications of two broad political principles, 
known to them as isonomia and eleutheria. Eleutheria means “freedom” 
or “liberty,” while isonomia means “equality of political rights.” The latter 
is familiar to us and, in principle, fairly straightforward: despite manifest 
differences between individuals in ability, moral character, interest and 
so on, each is to count equally as, in Kantian terms, an end in himself. It 
has already been noted that in Athens this principle was compromised 
somewhat by the fact that thousands of people did not count as “indi- 
viduals,” and, of course, in any society there may be limits on who counts 
as such. (E.g.. should the insane, infants or criminals necessarily have 
equal political rights?) But it will be widely agreed nonetheless that this 
is both an important principle and one reason for valuing democracy. 
There is a related connotation of “equality before the law” in isonomia, 
which reminds us that another reason for valuing democracy is that it 
replaces the potentially arbitrary decision making of individuals with 
the presumed impartiality and consistency of law. 

Now, of course, a benign despot may care for his subjects even more 
than they do themselves, may set up good law, may treat all equally, 
and may be more effective in realizing the good than a democracy, but 
the latter is surely valued to some extent because we want and think 
it right that we should make our own choices. (This is not, incidentally, 
to contradict the point that the value of democracy lies in the goods 
that it is presumed to deliver: making our own choices, like freedom of 
thought, is one of those goods. But, in principle, a benign monarch could 
provide as much opportunity for choice as a given democratic system; in 
practice, paradoxically, perhaps even more so, in that a monarch could 
be in a better position to sort out conflicting choices in a fair way than 
would the democratic process). 

Under the broad heading of freedom (eleutheria), the Athenians in- 
cluded at least two importantly distinct concepts: parrhesia and isegoria. 
The former refers to freedom of speech in the sense of frank-speaking: 
in Athens one could say more or less what one chose, regardless of what 
offense it might cause, as the comedies of Aristophanes abundantly 
show.® Jsegoria, drawing a little on the idea of isonomia as well as eleu- 
theria, refers to the equal right and opportunity that all have to make 
a contribution to any decision making (by speaking at the Assembly, 
voting on a motion, etc). There is also some evidence that making such 
a contribution was seen as a duty as well as a right. 
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Frank-Speaking 


This distinction between frank-speaking and participation in po- 
litical debate is a useful one, and one which has been rather obscured 
today when the freedom of speech that we proudly proclaim is in reality 
neither one nor the other. Frank-speaking is very clearly neither par- 
ticularly valued today nor, on occasion, even permitted. At best, society 
calls frank-speaking it doesn’t like offensive, demeaning, impolite and 
anti-social; at worst it is seen as libel or an infringement of somebody’s 
rights, and prosecuted. Nor, in practice, are we all equally free to con- 
tribute to the political debate: far from election of representatives being 
the means to making ourselves heard, in most cases our participation 
is limited to the act of election at infrequent intervals. The freedom of 
speech enjoyed in most democracies today is really little more than the 
freedom to express a limited range of dissenting political opinions.° 

Mill (1962) was surely right to argue that there is no value and no 
sense in approving of freedom of speech provided that it does not involve 
anything one finds truly offensive. The point of approving it is precisely 
to say “although I don’t like it, you are free to say it,” and the argument 
for it remains that ultimately such a policy is the only way to serve the 
truth. The traditional response to this line of argument includes invok- 
ing examples such as the person who falsely and maliciously screams 
“fire” in a crowded theatre leading to panic and death, the treacherous 
broadcaster in time of war, the individual who leaks state secrets, and 
incitement to violence or hatred. Surely, it is said, we cannot give people 
the freedom to speak in these ways. But there is a response to this that 
both acknowledges the force of such examples and yet preserves the 
true principle of free speech. We need to draw a distinction between the 
content of speech and the context, by which I refer to the situation or 
occasion, of speech. The principle of free speech need not be a principle 
designed to allow you to say anything anywhere: after all, the point is 
not to license rudeness, malevolence, hatred or dangerous behavior. The 
point is that you should be free to express any kind of idea or thought, 
rather than that you should be free to do it anywhere and at any time. 
It should also be noted that freedom of speech should not be taken to 
cover the telling of lies or other deliberate forms of deception. It is not 
freedom of utterance (i.e. a speech act), it is not behavior, that should be 
truly free, but the expression of any thought, no matter what its nature. 
This is not to suggest that the matter is easy. Obviously, in addition to 
complex arguments about what situations do justify suspending the 
right to speak, there is room for a great deal of debate on what does or 
does not constitute incitement, what is dangerous, etc. But the fact that 
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there remain some borderline cases and legitimate room for interpreta- 
tion should be distinguished from the point that we have and should 
uphold a clear principle: nothing should in itself be deemed unsayable, 
regardless of what hurt or offence it may in itself cause to some persons. 
If that is persuasive, then we need to look for a form of democracy that 
upholds the principle, and, as we shall now see, it is by no means the 
case that contemporary forms of democracy do so particularly well. 


Democratic Values 


Fairly clearly freedom of speech in the sense of parrhesia is sub- 
stantially curbed in democracies such as that of the United States by a 
variety of formal and informal pressure groups. This does not, of course, 
mean that I cannot say (much of) what I want to say. But if the value lies 
in the dissemination of ideas, the expression of beliefs, the exchange of 
insights and the consideration of convictions rather than in the fact of the 
possibility of utterance, as I suggest it does, then it is a criticism of, and a 
failing in, a democracy that freedom of speech is effectively constrained 
to some degree, regardless of the fact that in a given instance no direct 
government censorship is involved. Indeed, this is a particular instance 
of my general argument: it is not an institutional setting that formally 
allows free speech that is important, so much as that there should be 
a government that ensures that conflicting opinions and ideas can be 
disseminated. But in our world there are things that one is effectively 
prevented from saying—or made to pay a penalty for saying—by fear of 
litigation or being socially condemned. There are things that cannot in 
practice be said because access to any meaningful form of distribution is 
denied: thus school textbooks have to conform to the requirements of the 
publishing industry, which are effectively to a large extent dictated to by 
interest groups (Ravitch, 2003); more generally, control of the media in 
a limited number of hands makes a mockery of the idea that we are all 
equally free to express our opinions (Greenslade, 2003). And there are in 
fact a number of things that we are explicitly forbidden to say by law. 

My argument here is that freedom of speech in the sense of par- 
rhesia is a value that we no longer truly uphold, and even isegoria, the 
freedom to express opinions, is heavily qualified. But it is these values 
rather than a particular form of democratic government that truly mat- 
ter: a representational system of government that fails to deliver on 
such values has no obvious recommendation. The strongest argument 
for democracy is that it is more likely than other forms of government 
to uphold freedom of speech, freedom to participate and some kind of 
equality of political rights. The more a particular form of democratic 
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government does this the more it is to be approved, though it is not nec- 
essarily any more democratic. The further argument for valuing these 
principles is that through free expression and recognition of equality 
before the law we are most likely to promote truth and peaceful ways of 
compromising or changing our ways as appropriate. The democracy worth 
fighting for is not best defined in terms of its mechanics or its structure, 
nor, for example, well characterized in terms of free elections. Its value 
resides in the fact that all are regarded as and treated equally, freedom 
of expression both in the sense of frank-speaking and the right to play 
a part in decision-making is absolute, and practice is the result of some 
kind of negotiated common policy. In some ways, it is still best thought 
of as the Greeks tended to think of it, in negative terms as the absence 
of control by any particular group or individual, whether formally (i.e., 
constitutionally, as in a monarchy or oligarchy) or informally (e.g., by 
the influence of media moguls, powerful interest groups, fashion). But 
the essence of the view that I am putting forward is that while it may 
well be the case (empirically) that some democratic forms of government 
would be more likely than monarchical or oligarchic forms to promote 
the freedoms and other values in question, democratic institutions do 
not in themselves guarantee this and some forms of democracy may in 
fact be very bad at it. 

It is, no doubt, today very difficult in practice to maintain a democ- 
racy that can comprehensively nourish and uphold these values, but it 
is clear that on this argument the assumption that the United States 
is particularly democratic or represents the best of democracy is very 
insecure indeed. The problem is not, for example, that the decision to 
invade Iraq was made by the president and his advisors and divides the 
nation. Nor is there anything undemocratic in Blair’s active support for 
the war against the wish of the vast majority of his fellow citizens. The 
lack of democracy is evident rather in the well-documented distortions 
and lies, in the control of information (not always by the government), 
in the various means whereby individuals are either not allowed to 
express their views or are effectively prevented from so doing, and the 
lack of real accountability for those with power, all of which stand in the 
way of government that really represents the people’s wishes and serves 
the values that democracy is presumed to uphold. (Or, if it seems that 
I am inadvertently leaning towards re-defining democracy, reference to 
“the lack of democracy” can be rephrased as “the shortcomings of this 
particular form of democracy”). 

A democratic government, if that means simply having some form of 
elected representation, is not necessarily to be admired, and the United 
States’ form of democracy as a matter of fact leaves a lot to be desired. 
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It certainly isn’t the truest or best example of democracy, but rather a 
very imperfect one, having a cumbersome system of representation that 
sometimes means people are not truly represented and, more importantly, 
being weak on freedom of speech (despite its rhetoric on the subject), weak 
on political equality, and weak on accountability, while being strong on 
pressure groups, partisan decision-making, and corruption. (I will resist 
the temptation to consider whether it might nonetheless be preferable to 
all non-democratic forms of government, beyond observing that, a priori, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that there might be a monarchy or an 
oligarchy that was “better” in terms of serving the values in question). 


imposing Democracy 


So on what grounds do we impose our form of democracy on other 
people? It has been pointed out many times that the United States is in 
various ways a nation in denial (e.g., Ferguson, 2004). It is striking how 
easy it seems for those who used to denounce any and every attempt by 
the Soviet Union to impose its preferred pattern of government or its 
preferred politicians on neighboring states, to fail to see that the Unites 
States has repeatedly imposed forms of government and political leaders 
on foreign countries for the last hundred years. (There should be no need 
for me to cite examples here: leaving aside territories such as Hawaii, 
occupied in 1893, and Puerto Rico, occupied in 1898, which remained 
possessions or states of the U.S., and leaving aside West Germany and 
Japan occupied in the aftermath of the Second World War, the following 
territories have been successively occupied for varying periods of time 
by the United States: the Philippines, 1898-1946, Panama, 1903-1979, 
the Dominican Republic, 1916-1924, Haiti, 1915-1934, Palau, 1947-1994, 
Micronesia and the Marshall Islands, 1947-1986, South Korea, 1950-, 
South Vietnam, 1965-1972, Afghanistan, 2002-, and Iraq, 2003-. This is 
not to say that important distinctions cannot be made between some of 
these incursions. But the possibility that some might need to have their 
attention drawn to these examples of American “interference” has some 
bearing on my educational concerns. Insofar as we bring up individu- 
als who are ignorant of basic political and historical facts about their 
country, as well as about political concepts and arguments, we can expect 
neither adequate appreciation of democracy nor adequate evaluation of 
the benefits and shortcomings of its various forms). 

I do not intend to dwell long on this issue. While I certainly accept 
that there can be such a thing as a justified war (which is not the same 
thing as a “just” war, merely one that is the least of various evils), I can- 
not personally see that the desire to enforce democracy in another state 
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can alone provide a sufficient justification. (A more complex argument 
such as that enforcing democracy will lead to certain consequences 
might work in principle, when we think in terms of, say, the argument 
for imposing democracy in Iraq. But that is different; my claim is not, 
as I say, that a war can never be justified, but that it is not easy to see 
how the mere importation of democracy justifies it, because democracy 
is not in itself good or bad but depends for its value on its success in 
upholding certain values.) Nor is it likely to be effective. A less parochial 
attitude amongst today’s politicians would have taught them that for 
about one hundred years the Athenians and the Spartans vied with 
each other in setting up, respectively, democracies and oligarchies in 
other people’s states—all to no avail. Even a better grasp of our own 
recent history would have been illuminating: when in the last century 
has anyone succeeded in imposing democracy by force on a people who 
have no prior experience of it? Where democracy has more or less ef- 
fectively taken root, it is in places such as India (or, more obviously 
but less revealingly, Canada and Australia) when years of colonial rule 
allowed the taste for both democratic procedures and the values that 
democracy subserves to germinate. To repeat: it is not the infrastructure, 
in the sense of democratic offices and elections, that will count in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, it is developing the appropriate mindset in people, by 
which I mean the values and commitments that we assume some form 
of democracy can best maintain. Such development must come from 
within; it requires education; it can be helped by example, habituation, 
and so forth, but it cannot, by definition, be imposed, and the process of 
nurturing democratic attitudes takes a long time. The failure to grasp 
this point is well illustrated by Huntington’s (2004) lament: “in accor- 
dance with ‘the paradox of democracy, the introduction of democracy 
in other societies also often stimulates and provides access to power for 
anti-American forces such as nationalistic populist movements in Latin 
America and fundamentalist movements in Muslim countries.” But there 
is no paradox here. There is merely a confusion between democracy and 
Americanisation, and a failure to recognize that people generally do not 
want a particular brand of democracy dictated to them. 

Democracy, by which is meant any form of government that formally 
recognizes the equal rights of citizens to determine their destiny and 
has a mechanism for enabling them to do so, this being consistent with 
the minimum definition given above and the evaluative position being 
advanced, is to be contrasted with any form that presumes the right or 
allows the power of some individual or group to dictate to others. Ideally, 
democracy, therefore, must actually ensure that no individuals or groups 
are able, by whatever means, to take power and control to themselves 
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through force, threat, manipulation, etc., (as when the media control 
information or business interests exert influence behind the scenes); the 
less a given constitution in practice prevents such usurpation of power 
and control, the less reason we have to value it, regardless of the pre- 
cise nature of its mechanisms, and, on the view being argued here, the 
less reason we have to give it the honorific title of “democratic.” There 
are of course further questions about what constitutes such things as 
power and how it actually functions, but the principled point that is of 
concern here is that limits, restrictions and restraints on people’s ac- 
cess to knowledge, opportunities, means, etc., contradict the values that 
make democracy worth having. One of many implications of this point is 
that education, at least when conceived of as a broad liberal education, 
in itself contributes to the likely success of democracy. The potential 
advantages of democracy have little chance of being achieved through 
ignorance and misconception. 

Democracy is a good thing because we are all equally to be regarded 
as ends in ourselves, which is presumed to be a moral good in itself 
(though it is not a good which can only be realized in democracies and 
it is one that not all democracies can in fact successfully realize), and 
on the assumption that empirically freedom provides the best chance 
of reconciling differences in peaceful ways, partly by recognizing differ- 
ences, and partly by enhancing truth. Thus the good is not inherent in 
democratic procedures so much as in its values (freedom and equality) 
and their potential consequences. The United States evidently has ademo- 
cratic structure: that is to say, it has complex (probably far too complex 
and possibly self-defeating) procedures for representative government. 
However, it falls far short of ideal democracy in the various constraints, 
largely imposed by interest groups, that are placed upon the supposed 
freedom and equal rights of individuals. There are no obvious grounds 
for supposing that even an ideal democracy, let alone a far from perfect 
one, has any right to impose democratic forms of election on another 
state, nor is any such attempt going to be successful, ifit simply involves 
the imposition of a process on a society that has no familiarity with or 
commitment to the ideals of parrhesia, isegoria and isonomia. 


“With God on our Side” (Dylan) 


I have made explicit reference to the United States throughout this 
argument for the obvious reasons that the U.S. tends to advertise itself 
as the champion of democracy and that it provides the most recent ex- 
ample of initiating an attempt to impose democracy on others. But the 
implications to be drawn for education from this argument apply no 
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less to many other nations, whether allied to the U.S. as in the case of 
Britain or not as in the case of Canada. And the key educational message 
is surely very clear: it is the need to provide an altogether more criti- 
cal and deep understanding of democracy than, generally speaking, is 
currently provided, given the tendency to see it in terms of institutions 
and procedures that are presumed to be intrinsically superior. While no 
doubt it is reasonable to continue to maintain that in many respects we, 
as citizens of these and other similar countries, are fortunate in various 
ways, it is not reasonable to foster, encourage or even allow widespread 
self-satisfaction or complacency about our constitution: to preach the 
innate superiority of our culture or politics, or to contribute to a sense 
that, in the “developed democracies,” all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. 

This means that we have to take active steps to develop understanding 
of the deeper argument surrounding the nature and value of democracy 
such as has been invoked here, albeit summarily. At the very least we 
must encourage a far more critical awareness of the complexities of the 
argument about democracy and, more particularly, freedom. In practical 
terms this in the first instance surely suggests that there should be a 
great deal less flag waving, both figuratively and literally, and a con- 
certed attempt to break away from insisting on the inherent excellence 
of democracy and, in particular, the use of words such as democratic as 
undisguised and unqualified terms of positive evaluation. 

It may also lead us to reconsider whether it is always appropriate to 
insist on democratic arrangements and procedures within the educational 
system. There is a familiar and, I concede, strong argument, parallel to 
the argument above that democracy will take root better in places where 
people are in some sense prepared for it, to the effect that if individuals 
are to grow up in ways that enable them to participate effectively in a 
democracy they need to grow up in a democratic environment and to 
experience democracy within the school As I say, the argument is to be 
taken seriously, but I suggest that it should be balanced by two distinct 
considerations: first, the desirability of ensuring some familiarity with 
democratic procedures and institutions does not necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that the whole of schooling should be organized in a fully 
procedurally democratic way, and, secondly, such provision of experience 
with the mechanics of democracy is no substitute for contemplation of 
the concept of democracy, examination of the values that it may serve, 
and the broader education that provides the kind of understanding that 
helps a democracy to work better rather than worse. 

Broadly speaking then, a less uncritical attitude to democracy is 
essential, but there are some fairly obvious more specific curriculum 
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implications here. What has struck many commentators (e.g., Bloom, 
1987; Hirsch, 1987; Bailey,1984; Barrow, 1990) as the insularity and 
parochialism of the school curriculum needs to be addressed. Specifi- 
cally, the lack of historical awareness, comparative understanding, and 
conceptual finesse’ that is so widespread, from president to primary 
school teacher, must be a major concern. This becomes part of the wider 
argument that our schools need to place less emphasis on technical 
and professional training and on a mechanistic approach to social and 
mental skills, and more on educating people in the sense of developing 
a humanistic understanding, because it is a lack of the latter that al- 
lows people to engage in and be seduced by what is quite often merely 
empty rhetoric. We can hardly expect support for sane policies if people 
in general accept, for example, the stereotype of the Arab broadcasting 
station Al-Jazeera as a dangerous and corrupt tool of insurgency, when 
it is no such thing.* More generally, I am not the first to point out that 
the policy adopted in relation to Iraq, whatever its merits, appears to 
have been based on no understanding at all of the contemporary and 
historical realities of the Middle East. 

There is no need to make this essay an attack on President Bush or to 
suggest that he acted deceitfully or improperly according to his own lights; 
but it is surely now clear to all but the most partisan that those who said 
from the start that his policy was wrong, both morally and prudentially, 
were correct. I have attempted to argue that the main reason that such 
a policy was pursued was a lack of understanding, particularly historical, 
comparative (or geographical) and philosophical understanding, rather 
than any particular moral or political failing. It was the superficiality and 
inadequacy of people’s understanding of democracy, of foreign cultures, 
history and moral philosophy that fundamentally led to the situation 
we are in now, as it has done before and as it will very likely do again. A 
liberal or humanistic education for all is most urgently needed, if we are 
to survive, let alone improve the world we live in. 


Notes 


' See, for example, besides Moore (2001), Jacoby (1998) and Huntington 
(2004). See also, in relation to the United States and the theme of this paper, 
Chomsky (2003) and Singer (2004). 

* See the Republic, 555D ff, where Plato discusses the emergence of democ- 
racy and some of its defects. But the entire passage from 543-576 should be 
read to understand Plato’s views on different forms of government. It cannot 
be said too often that those critics who simply think that Plato is in favour of 
authoritarianism and hostile to democracy are mistaken. See Barrow (1975). 
Esp. pp. 34-37. 
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3 For a brief introduction to Athenian democracy see, Barrow (2001); for a 
broader picture, see Forrest (1966); for constitutional details, see Glotz (1929). 

* For Kant’s view of people as ends in themselves, see Paton (1946). 

> The most obvious example is Aristophanes’ treatment of the politician 
Cleon in his plays the Knights and the Wasps. But one could add reference to 
the treatment of Socrates in the Clouds and Aeschylus and Euripides in the 
Frogs, not to mention the hundreds of casual and unflattering references to 
other public figures, both known and unknown to us. See Hadas, (1962) or any 
of the Penguin Edition translations of the plays. 

6 Schauer (1982) remains an excellent study of free speech. 

7 “Conceptual Finesse” is a term that I first coined in Barrow (1981). See 
also Barrow and Milburn (1990). 

5 On Al-Jazeera, see Miles (2005). 
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Autonomy 


as a Liberal Justification: 
Three Objections 
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Toronto District School Board 


Introduction 


In the public schools of culturally diverse, liberal democratic nations 
such as Canada, the United States, and the United Kingdom, there is a 
tension engendered by tenets of the liberal ideal. The essential liberal 
commitments to tolerance and pluralism can, in a diverse public school 
system, run up against opposing i/liberal commitments held by the par- 
ents of schoolchildren in the democratic state. The liberal commitments 
encourage not only a recognition of, say, racial, religious, cultural, and 
sexual diversity, but also implicitly or explicitly support the rights of in- 
dividuals—including students—to choose from these various ways of life 
and their associated commitments. However, because there are parents 
for whom such recognition and endorsement might undermine or threaten 
religious or cultural ideals, the public school, as an arm of the liberal 
state, finds itself in a difficult position. For, on one hand the liberal state 
is committed to the principle of tolerance and the acceptance of cultural 
pluralism, but on the other hand, among this plurality could be a group 
whose beliefs, if tolerated or accommodated in the public school, would 
undermine the instillation of the essential liberal ideals of which we 
speak. This conflict has been noted by several philosophers of education 
(Mendus, 1995; Burtonwood, 2000) and the tension is articulated plainly 
in Dwight Boyd’s “Dominance Concealed through Diversity: Implications 
of Inadequate Perspectives on Cultural Pluralism.” Summarizing what 
he calls the “dilemma of diversity,” Boyd writes that: 
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[I]f one affirms both sides, one is in the position of both morally pre- 
scribing that individuals ought to treat each other in certain ways 
according to preferred moral principles or ideals and denying, through 
the acceptance of the fact of reasonable moral pluralism, that there 
is a moral point of view common to all cultures that would make this 
prescription meaningful and binding for anyone, regardless of where 
they are located within the diversity. (1996, p. 616) 


Boyd characterises the dilemma as a general conflict within pluralist 
liberal societies but he also highlights its implications for public educa- 
tion insofar as education is part of the “public domain.” If, as Boyd claims, 
there is no “prescriptive leverage that could apply across the diversity,” 
(1996, p. 616) how does the liberal educator respond to school-home 
conflicts? How for example, should the educator respond to the mother 
who argues that the presence of books depicting same-sex families in 
the class or school library interferes with her right to morally educate 
her child? Or, the father who demands that his 10 year-old daughter 
be excluded from a unit on ‘Women in Science’ on the grounds that the 
content interferes with the role of women as decreed by his religious 
and cultural beliefs? 

In this paper, I will argue that philosophers of education (particularly 
those writing from a liberal perspective) chiefly appeal to the principle of 
autonomy as a way of addressing the tensions outlined above. Thus, in 
section 2, I will cite several educationalists who address these conflicts. ! 
I will also note their similar conclusions that the restriction on illiberal 
accommodations in the public educational sphere is justified on the 
grounds that such accommodations would interfere with the cultivation 
of autonomy. In section 3 I will go on to try to problematize the use of 
autonomy as a justification by presenting three objections to the ideal. 
The first objection to autonomy will be based on its inherent assump- 
tions of neutrality vis-a-vis the individual. The second will highlight the 
assumptions of impartiality and universality vis-a-vis the ideal itself. 
Finally, the last objection, which will build on the assumptions made by 
the first two, will be to criticise the assumption of freedom embedded 
in the ideal of autonomy and to note some of its consequences. Finally, 
in section 4, I will conclude the paper by offering tentative reactions to 
the objections. However, given their admittedly partial treatment, these 
reactions might best be considered next steps for further inquiry. 


The Appeal to Autonomy 


Since autonomy is a contested notion (Bridges, 1997), I want to 
explain briefly the features of the concept that are most salient for this 
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paper and that I think are highlighted by the authors cited in this section. 
To do this, I will borrow from Meira Levinson’s treatment of the ideal in 
her book, The Demands of Liberal Education. She writes that autonomy 
can be understood as, “the capacity to form a conception of the good, to 
evaluate one’s values and ends with the genuine possibility of revising 
them should they be found wanting, and then te realise one’s revised ends” 
(1999, p. 15).? It is this genuine capacity to reflect upon and make choices 
about the good, or desired forms of life, that I will emphasise throughout 
this paper. As will also become clear, what makes this reflection genuine 
(according to the liberal viewpoints that I will present) is the degree to 
which one is exposed to, and can develop a tolerance of, various ways of life. 
There are, of course, a number of ways in which the connections between 
autonomy, tolerance, and pluralism are made. In this section, I want to 
focus not so much on the subtle distinctions between the ways these con- 
nections are made by the various authors that follow, but rather on their 
common appeals to autonomy as a way of addressing the liberal/illiberal 
tensions outlined in the introduction to this paper.’ 

Many authors who defend the principle of autonomy argue that 
the preservation of this ideal in the school system serves to safeguard 
against indoctrination and parental control.* And, further, that the 


ability to make autonomous decisions is construed as an essential qual- 
ity for citizens in the democratic state. On this view, the cultivation of 
autonomy is achieved through the student’s exposure to various forms 
of the good life—an exposure that the illiberal parent wishes to avoid. 
Eamon Callan elaborates on this point in his article, “Indoctrination 
and Parental Rights”: 


[T]he parental right to self-determination cannot include any right to 
indoctrinate one’s children. And if liberalism entails respect for the 
individual as a self-determining agent, then it cannot be strictly neu- 
tral with regard to conceptions of the good because some conceptions 
involve treating one’s children in a way which will undermine their 
capacity for self-determination. ... The right not to be indoctrinated is 
one of what Joel Feinberg has aptly called the, ‘anticipatory autonomy 
rights.’ (2001, p. 129) 


Here, then, Callan appeals to the linked rights of self-determination and 
“anticipatory” autonomy in order to stave off exclusive parental control 
over education. Although Callan does not make the liberal/illiberal op- 
position explicit here, his commitment to student exposure to diverse 
world-views rather than one, exclusive view, suggests just such an op- 
position. This is made clear in Neil Burtonwood’s article, “Must Liberal 
Support for Separate Schools be Subject to a Condition of Autonomy?” 
(2001). Burtonwood also cites Callan, this time making the connection 
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between autonomy and the exposure to multiple views of the good life 
more explicit. Although, as Burtonwood notes, Callan responds to some of 
the criticisms of autonomy that we will see in section 3 of this paper, he 
ultimately defends the preservation of autonomy conditions by claiming 
(in Burtonwood’s words) that, “there must be an awareness of alternatives 
and the capability to reflect on those alternatives” (2000, p. 275). 

David Blacker also addresses the subject suggested by Burtonwood’s 
title (“Must Liberal Support for Separate Schools be Subject to a Condi- 
tion of Autonomy?”) in his paper, “Fanaticism and the Democratic State.” 
He argues against the rights of those citizens he defines as fanatical to 
have sole control over the education of their children. Blacker argues 
for restrictions not only on the ideological content of the public school, 
but indeed, on the ideological content of any school within the public, 
or state, by appealing to the necessary conditions for the maintenance 
of autonomy. In Blacker’s view, the state rests on a citizenry possessed 
of what he terms, “critical judgement.” Borrowing from Amy Gutmann, 
he writes that this involves the capacity to “deliberate rationally among 
competing conceptions of the good life” (1998, p. 254).° Such a capacity is 
predicated upon tolerance, an appreciation of pluralism, and a certain 
humility regarding one’s own beliefs. Moreover, he claims, members of a 
democracy have the right to expect that nascent citizens will be provided 
with an education that endows them with these skills, or virtues (1998, 
p. 266).° The fanatical educator, insofar as she restricts student exposure 
to contradictory views bars students from developing such virtues. 

On this view, the liberal educator can justifiably restrict some forms 
of life in order to preserve democracy. As Blacker says of the Christian 
fundamentalists in the Mozert v. Hawkins County Board of Education 
case:“I would agree... that the parents’ belief system is indeed threatened 
by a curriculum that fosters critical rationality, tolerance, and so forth. 
But, this in itself does not require that their claims be accommodated” 
(1998, p. 257). In a democracy, then, parents “should be able to teach 
their children whatever they want, but ...they do not have the absolute 
right concurrently to shield them from all other views” (1998, p. 244). 
And, according to Blacker, it is the legitimate mandate of all schools in 
the liberal democratic state to facilitate exposure to these other views. 

Like Callan, Blacker cites Joel Feinberg’s notion of “anticipatory au- 
tonomy rights” as the principle that justifies the state’s restriction of a 
solely illiberal school ideology, even if this requires the use of the coercive 
power of the state. Interestingly, though, Blacker’s defense of this position 
lies not so much on an appreciation of the child’s best interests and rights 
to self-determination, but rather on the role that critical, autonomous 
citizens play in the preservation of the democratic state. 
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Of course, not all liberal philosophers of education justify the de- 
velopment of autonomy by linking it to democratic citizenship. Some 
authors focus more on the connection between autonomy and intrinsic 
self-fulfillment. Susan Mendus, for example, in her article, “Toleration 
and Recognition: Education in a Multicultural Society,” (Mendus, 1995) 
cites the common link made between recognition and inclusion of different 
forms of life in the classroom, and the development of self-understanding 
for its own sake. In this article, Mendus focuses on the arguments for 
expanding the canon as a means of recognising these varied forms of 
life. This curricular move is then justified insofar as it enables all stu- 
dents to understand themselves. She then unpacks self-understanding 
by connecting it to autonomy: 


On one, very familiar interpretation of the claim, education enables us to 
understand ourselves by encouraging and facilitating the development 
of individual autonomy. We come to understand ourselves by recognising 
what we as individuals want and value, as distinct from what those 
around us (our parents, our friends, our colleagues) want and value ... 
On this view, education can enable students to understand themselves 
by facilitating the development of autonomy and the critical assessment 
of social and cultural circumstances. (Mendus, 1995, p. 193-94) 


Mendus makes a connection between the exposure to a diverse and varied 
canon and the development of autonomy. Here, then, the ability to make 
critical, informed decisions about beliefs, “wants” and “values,” is tied to 
the fundamental goal of self-understanding and fulfillment. 

Finally, Romulo F. Magsino seems to bridge (somewhat) the links 
that autonomy has to citizenship and fulfillment in his article, “Mul- 
ticulturalism in Canadian Society: A Re-evaluation” (Magsino, 2001). 
Building on the views of R.S. Peters’ he notes that, “the possession of 
wide-ranging perspectives from the various branches of knowledge that 
enable individuals to understand life...and accordingly, to make intel- 
ligent, autonomous decisions” should be the aim of “curricular content 
and school activities” (2001, p.377). Through such an education, Magsino 
claims that children from diverse ethnic backgrounds will be able to par- 
ticipate fully in the social and political life of their country, and, rather 
than accept low-paying, menial jobs will be able to take up positions of 
leadership. A liberal education emphasising diverse perspectives and 
the cultivation of autonomy is thus seen as emancipatory. The exposure 
to varied goods and understandings, and the consequent development 
of autonomy leads not only to informed civic engagement, but also to 
the pursuit of high-status, rewarding careers.’ 

The philosophical positions above are meant to illustrate three 
points. First, the authors establish a causal link between, on one hand, 
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the exposure to (and tolerance of) diverse and varied ways of life, and, on 
the other, the development of autonomy. Second, although there may be 
subtle differences among the ways these authors construe the ultimate 
value of autonomy (e.g. as a precondition of democratic citizenship or 
as a goal in itself) their aim is common: to provide and preserve the 
conditions that will nurture the development of this essential liberal 
ideal. Finally third, points 1 and 2 work together to act as a justification 
for the liberal educator’s refusal to meet the ideological demands of the 
illiberal parent.® 


Objections to Autonomy: Complicating the Justification 


In this section I will explore objections that, I think, raise problems 
with the concept of autonomy and thereby call into question its use as 
a means to resolve the tensions that arise out of the liberal/illiberal 
opposition. Although I will try to relate how the objections complicate 
the liberal justification specifically, I will be focusing more on how they 
disrupt the notion of autonomy itself. Thus, if one feels the force of 
these objections, the autonomous ideal is not only called into question 
as justification for rejecting illiberal parent demands, but its role as a 
general aim of education becomes suspect. 

As mentioned in the introduction to this paper, I will criticise autonomy 
by highlighting three assumptions that I see as implicit in the ideal: 
the assumption of neutrality vis-a-vis the individual; the assumption of 
impartiality and universality vis-a-vis the ideal itself; and finally, the 
assumption of individual freedom upon which the ideal rests. Although 
these three assumptions will be treated separately, I do not mean to 
suggest that there is no conceptual overlap among them; indeed, I think 
quite the opposite is true. However, for the ease of discussion, I will try 
to discuss each in turn. 


The Assumption of Neutrality vis-a-vis the Individual 


The first criticism of autonomy concerns the way that the autono- 
mous individual is conceived of in the liberal framework. Because, as 
we have seen above, the ideal of the autonomous individual emphasises 
the importance of gaining critical distance on the “wants” and “values” 
of parents, community members, and others, some have argued that it 
neglects the necessary role that social and community embeddedness 
plays in cultivating meaningful visions of the good. 

This specific critique is often associated with those in the communi- 
tarian camp. Although some liberals have responded to these criticisms, 
(Bell, 1993; Kymlicka, 1991) the objections persist, and thus I will briefly 
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sketch the oppositions and their implications. According to Daniel Bell, 
the criticism goes something like this: 


[Liberalism rests on an overly individualistic conception of the self. 
Liberal justice, above all, is intended for rational individuals who freely 
choose their own way of life, on the assumption that we have a ‘higher- 
order interest’ in choosing our central projects and life plans, regardless 
of what it is that is chosen. (Bell, 1993, p. 4) 


In a later section of his text, Bell characterises this ‘free choosing’ as 
“autonomous deliberation” (1993, p. 9). The liberal view is problematic, 
Bell states, because it does not capture “our actual self-understandings.” 
He then cites Michael Sandel’s criticism, in which he states an alternate 
view of the self: 


We ordinarily think of ourselves, Michael Sandel says, ‘as members of 
this family or community or nation or people, as bearers of this history, 
as sons or daughters of that revolution, as citizens of this republic, 
social attachments that more often than not are involuntarily picked 
up during the course of our upbringing, rational choice having played 
no role whatsoever. (Bell, 1993, p. 4) 


There are two implications of this criticism that I would like to 
highlight. First, although it is not stated explicitly here, the assumption 


that the autonomous individual can freely choose goals, commitments, 
wants, and values outside of relations to fundamental social attach- 
ments is ontologically problematic. By this I mean that the portrayal 
of an individual, standing in some neutral, impartial context and “free” 
to choose the goods and projects that she deems worthy, seems suspect. 
For, in order to make what can legitimately be called choices, the indi- 
vidual must be able to discriminate meaningfully among and between 
alternatives and, the only way that this discrimination can have any 
force or legitimacy is if it is informed by beliefs about values, desires, 
and visions of the good. These values, desires, and visions of the good, 
in turn, need to come from somewhere and indeed, it seems the only 
place they could come from is through the experiences of having been 
connected to, and embedded within, the very social attachments that the 
autonomous individual is supposed to free herself from. Charles Taylor 
discusses this point in, The Sources of the Self: The Making of Modern 
Identity. In a discussion of how we ought to fully answer the question, 
‘Who am I? he writes: 


[T]his can’t necessarily be answered by giving name and genealogy. 
What does answer this question for us is an understanding of what is 
of crucial importance to us...My identity is defined by the commitments 
and identifications which provide the frame or horizon within which I 
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can try to determine from case to case what is good, or valuable, or what 
ought to be done, or what I endorse or oppose (Taylor, i989, p. 27). 


As Taylor also explains, these frames, or horizons, (although not completely 
inflexible and deterministic) are inherited; they do not spring from the 
individual alone. In this way, then, one’s identity is inextricably tied to 
commitments that are fostered by social and community connections. To 
imagine an ‘autonomous individual’—indeed any individual—outside 
of such commitments is ontologically flawed. 

The second point that I want to highlight can be found directly within 
the quotation from Daniel Bell, above. Recall his characterisation of the 
liberal self? as having“a ‘higher-order interest’ in choosing ...central projects 
and life plans, regardless of what it is that is chosen.” By emphasising the 
capacity to choose, and not emphasising the social and cultural conditions 
that make the choices themselves meaningful (or ethical, or worthy, and 
so on), the ideal itself is in danger of becoming somewhat empty. Burton- 
wood notes that Y. Tamir lodges this very complaint against the ideal of 
autonomy. He summarises Tamir’s position as follows: 


She describes what she refers to as the ‘contextual individual’ who 
makes choices, but only within a cultural context. Against liberals ... 
who privilege autonomy, Tamir would argue that what they respect 
is the abstract capacity to choose, rather than the actual choices that 
individuals make. (Burtonwood, 2000, p. 275) 


The communitarian criticisms above suggest two problems with the 
way that the autonomous individual is conceived in the liberal framework. 
First, by neglecting the role that social, cultural, political and historical 
factors play as determinants of identity, the autonomous ideal runs into 
ontological problems. Second, insofar as the autonomous individual is to 
make “choices” that are divorced from meaningful contexts that render 
the choices themselves important, the goal of autonomy lacks content, 
and thus loses some of its substantive and rhetorical appeal. 

Although actually characterising the conception of the individual 
in a progressivist picture of education and not the autonomous ideal, 
John P. Portelli sums up these two problems in his article, “Democracy 
in Education: Beyond the Conservative or Progressivist Stances.” That 
is, the autonomous ideal “ultimately assumes a neutral context is both 
possible and desirable” (Portelli, 2001, p. 287). If we feel the force of 
this first objection (and its consequences) then, it seems, this particular 
conception of the autonomous ideal lacks the substance that we require 
of it to serve, first, as an aim of education, and second, as a justification 
for rejecting the demands made by illiberal parent communities. 
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The Assumption of Universality 


Even if the assumption of neutrality vis-a-vis the individual can be 
overcome, there are other objections to be offered against the ideal of 
autonomy. In this section, I will try to show how, embedded within the 
ideal of autonomy (particularly insofar as it tries to justify a restriction of 
illiberal parent demands), is an assumed impartiality and universality. 

To see this, consider the following encounter between an illiberal 
parent and a school principal of a liberal democratic public school. This 
conversation will build on one of the questions asked in the introduction 
of this paper, but now, after exploring the liberal position further, I will 
show how autonomy functions in a justificatory role. 


A parent enters the principal’s office at her daughter’s elementary 
school demanding to know why her daughter is being read to from a 
book that depicts homosexuality as “okay.” The principal responds that, 
in a unit on families, this book helps to show students that there are 
many different kinds of loving families in Canada. The parent replies 
that by doing this the school is undermining the beliefs that she, as 
the parent, is trying to teach at home; namely that certain kinds of 
lifestyles are sinful and certainly not okay. The parent might continue 
that, as a citizen of Canada, she should certainly be able to send her 
child to public school without the fear that the school will compromise 
her ethical, religious, and cultural beliefs. If the principal has read her 
liberal democratic philosophers of education, she might then reply that, 
although she respects the right of the parent to raise her child in the 
manner she wishes, the school has a political and ethical responsibility 
to foster the conditions of autonomy in its students. And, further, to do 
so involves exposing students to various values, goods, and ways of life. 
If the school were to respond to demands such as this parent’s, they 
would be cutting off students “anticipatory autonomy rights.” Thus, the 
principal would claim, she must reject any requests the parent might 
make to somehow shield her child from this book and the messages 
contained therein. 


Now, my question is this: what extra justificatory role is played here by 
the appeal to autonomy? How does the deployment of “autonomy” make 
this any different from disagreeing with the parent’s position regarding 
same-sex families right from the start by saying, “Well, you think the 
pursuit of same-sex relationships is wrong (or illegitimate, or sinful, and 
so on) and we don’t. Thus, we will not respect your demands to shield 
your daughter from our point of view.” I would suggest that what is go- 
ing on in this conversation is the assumption that, if there exists what 
I will call a “first-level value””’ disagreement between the parent and 
the school (i.e., the parent and the school disagree on the depiction of 
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homosexuality as a legitimate form of life) then an appeal to a “second- 
level value” can somehow resolve the issue. Here, that second-level 
value is autonomy. The presumption that an appeal to this second-level 
or “meta” value will resolve the dispute seems also to presume that at 
this higher level, either we can reach agreement or that the parent’s 
objections and disagreements are somehow less legitimate. But why 
would this be assumed? What is it about autonomy that we expect will 
reasonably satisfy, (or at least quiet) this parent? 

As stated in the first part of this section, I think that what is going 
on here is that the liberal educator is deploying autonomy as an impar- 
tial, or universal good. That is, there is an assumption that, even if we 
disagree at the first-level we ought to agree at this second level, and, even 
if we don’t, the importance of autonomy is such that it may legitimately 
trump or push-out other values that interfere with its development. 

This is a complicated point, because some who defend autonomy as 
a justification will also note that it is in fact not neutral (e.g. Blacker, 
1998.) However, what I am trying to highlight here is that in order for 
the ideal to trump illiberal parent demands in the ways I have been 
discussing, it needs to legitimate the role it plays as a justification. While 
not necessarily stating it outright, I would argue that this legitimative 


force rests on the implicit assumption of impartiality and universality. 

As many are quick to point out, though, the ideal of autonomy is not 
universal; quite the contrary, it is a local, historically situated ideal. This 
point is succinctly put by Akilu Sani Indabawa in, “Pupil’s Autonomy, 
Cultural Hegemony and Education for Democracy in an African Society.” 
In this article he writes that: 


Personal autonomy is a particular characteristic of a particular form 
of society, i.e. of a liberal democratic society and more specifically of 
a western model of such a society. Talk about autonomy as an aim of 
education has essentially rested on the demands of a liberal-democratic 
order. Where other forms of society different from, or even contradic- 
tory to, liberal democracy exist, the demand for autonomy as a goal of 
any educational encounter is less obvious, perhaps out of the question. 
(Indabawa, 1997) 


As this quotation suggests, there are cultures for whom the liberal 
goal of autonomy is inimical to their own aims, ideals, and values. As 
Indabawa states, autonomy may, “serve as a negation of some cultural 
frameworks” (Indabawa, 1997, p. 194). Far from functioning as a shared, 
universal ideal that can be appealed to in order to resolve differences, 
autonomy, (according to Indabawa, for example) is firmly entrenched in 
a very particular way of life, one that is at odds with others’ visions of 
the good. 
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However, whether the objection to autonomy as an educational aim 
is contested due to economic, cultural, or religious concerns, the point is 
that its use as a justification for pushing out or rejecting illiberal parent 
requests from the public school is becoming increasingly problematic. 
As Burtonwood states, by insisting on the preservation of autonomy 
conditions, “[pleople who want to raise their children in a particular 
way are prevented from doing so, and we cannot pretend that they 
can” (Burtonwood, 2000). Further, though, we also cannot pretend that 
the appeal to autonomy can act as a justification for interfering with 
these preferred (even if illiberal) parent desires. For, even though some 
liberals might admit that the ideal of autonomy rests within a specific, 
liberal, ideological framework, by not providing some further defense of 
autonomy itself, the ideal seems to lack the philosophical and ethical 
grounding that would provide it with legitimate rhetorical force. By not 
providing this grounding, yet still expecting an appeal to autonomy to 
resolve liberal/illiberal disputes, I am claiming that the ideal rests on 
implicit assumptions of impartiality and universality. 

These implicit assumptions serve to conceal the ideological forces at 
play in the commitment to autonomy as an educational aim. As James 
D. Marshall claims, the “major thrust in education has been to divest 
the concept [of autonomy] of its political overtones and to represent it 
essentially as an ethical notion. This has led to a masking of the politi- 
cal as if no politics or power is intruding into the ‘construction’ of the 
autonomous individual” (Marshall, 1995, p. 367). Indeed, as Thomas 
Hill tells us, “Some suggest that, far from being the source and high- 
est development of morality, autonomy may be the special ideal of the 
dominant group and in fact an ideal that serves to reinforce old patterns 
of oppression” (Hill, 1987, p. 130). 

In my discussion of the next and final objection to autonomy, I will 
discuss one way that these patterns of oppression might continue to be 
reinforced. 


The Assumption of Freedom 


In this last section I will try to highlight the way that the assumption 
of neutrality vis-a-vis the individual and the assumption of universality 
work together to create a third assumption: that of individual freedom. 

First, as we have seen, an assumption of neutrality vis-a-vis the 
individual fosters the belief that in the pursuit of forging an autono- 
mous identity, one can choose (most or all) religious, social, and cultural 
commitments. In this sense, then, one can possibly be “freed” from any 
ideological and ethical beliefs that interfere with a robust pursuit of the 
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autonomous ideal.'' Second, if the autonomous ideal itself is presented 
(implicitly, at least) as neutral then the actual process of freeing oneself 
from certain commitments and autonomously choosing others seems to 
exist outside of any particular political, ideological and ethical frame- 
works; put another way, one need not see this as just exchanging one set 
of ideologically entrenched commitments for another set of ideologically 
entrenched (liberal) commitments. As Marshall notes above, divested 
of this political content, one can then believe that their identity as an 
autonomous individual, and the choices they subsequently make about 
the good life, lie outside of power, politics, and hegemonic construction, 
and are thus “free.” 

Critics of the autonomous ideal point out that this illusion of freedom 
is just that—an illusion. Marshall’s interpretation of Foucault illustrates 
this. He writes: 


From the very outset the conception [of autonomy] involves falsehoods. 
The particular falsehood to which Foucault objects most is that such 
a conception implies the possibility of freedom. For Foucault it doesn’t 
because, stripped of its political connotations, it masks the fact that 
the constitution of such persons is a major political act. Consequently 
while we believe ourselves to be free, to be acting autonomously, in 
general we are not. Instead we have become governed. ... we are not the 
free autonomous individuals and choosers of individual projects that 
the liberal framework, and liberal education would make us out to be: 
(Marshall, 1995, p. 372, my emphasis) 


What I would like to look at is one way that a belief in the autono- 
mous individual as free might serve to reinforce patterns of oppression. 
One way that depicting autonomous individuals as free might reinforce 
these patterns is by making it possible to view the individual as outside 
of social, cultural, and political groups. If, that is, we focus on an ideal 
that lays the conceptual groundwork for conceiving of the individual as 
autonomously (and freely) choosing goods, values, and particular ways 
of life, it seems possible that this same individual can then be held 
ultimately responsible for all of her “autonomous” choices. Although I 
hesitate to suggest a view on which individual responsibility is dispensed 
with altogether, what I am wondering is whether the picture of the 
autonomous individual as free may too easily lead to a dismissal of the 
essential role played by one’s membership in particular social groups as 
a vital determinant of the kinds of goods, values, and particular ways of 
life one eventually “chooses,” or becomes aligned with.” 

One way to understand how overlooking one’s identity as a member 
of one or more social groups could reinforce old patterns of oppression, 
is to see how the assumption of freedom (and the consequent perception 
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of individual responsibility) can be linked to the way the individual is 
conceived of in a meritocratic ideology. George Sefa Dei and Leeno Karu- 
manchery discuss the problems with meritocracy in, “School Reforms 
in Ontario: The ‘Marketization of Education’ and the Resulting Silence 
on Equity.” They write that: 


Although appearing consistent with liberal democratic values, the 
deeply ingrained ideology of meritocracy belies the truth of oppres- 
sion and social advantage. Within this conceptual frame, skin colour 
is seen as irrelevant in determining status, and those who experience 
racism, and suffer the material or nonmaterial consequences of those 
encounters, are somehow responsible for their state of being. (Sefa Dei 
& Karumanchery, 2001, p. 189) 


Although not exactly the same, I would like to argue that these same 
“meritocratic conclusions” that pin ultimate responsibility on the disad- 
vantaged for their “state of being,” might also be drawn by those fully 
committed to the ideal of autonomy. For, a belief that one can divorce 
herself from certain social and cultural identifications in order to freely 
and autonomously choose goods, beliefs, and ways of life, corresponds 
with the idea that children can be positioned in such a way that the 
disadvantages of belonging to a particular social group might be re- 
moved, and thus that they can then proceed to make choices and pursue 
goods where “merit” is their only determinant of success. Like the com- 
mitment to meritocracy, a commitment to the possibility of autonomy 
might cloak the degree to which social and political factors determine 
choices; indeed, these choices might be better seen as the consequences 
of particular social positioning. This may seem to contradict points made 
earlier that, indeed, no one (not just those belonging to disadvantaged 
groups) is in fact, free. I don’t mean to suggest that those who belong to 
dominant groups (those, for example, who are White, male, middle-class, 
educated, and so on) are completely free to make autonomous choices 
and that those who belong to disadvantaged groups are not free. I do, 
though, think it is worth pointing out that there may be more choices 
available to those in the former group than in the latter. Thus, by sug- 
gesting that we can all be “free” the autonomous ideal might obscure 
the degree to which our choices about the good are not entirely open and 
thus holding one ultimately responsible for these choices is problematic. 
My further point has been that for some, these choices are even less 
open than for others. 

If we feel the force of this last and the previous objections to au- 
tonomy, then its use as a justification for restricting illiberal parent 
demands is triply compromised. First, we see that the assumption of 
neutrality vis-a-vis the individual overlooks the role that the social and 
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cultural play in both constructing individual identity and in making 
choices themselves meaningful; second, the implicit assumptions of 
universality upon which the ideal seems to rest illegitimately deflect 
the genuine contestations of the liberal commitment to autonomy as 
an essential educational aim; and finally, third, by suggesting that the 
social and the political play no role in the construction and maintenance 
of autonomy, the ideal suggests that the individual is ultimately free, 
and I would say, ultimately responsible for the choices she makes and 
the ways of life that she aligns herself with. Far from functioning as a 
legitimate justification for restricting the demands of illiberal parents 
on the grounds of protecting student freedom, this last point would seem 
to suggest that a wholesale commitment to the ideal may serve to mask 
the ways in which students are systematically oppressed. 


Conclusion 


Given the problems identified with the concept of autonomy we 
seem to be left with two choices. First, we can dispense with the idea 
of autonomy as a general educational aim altogether. This would mean 
an acknowledgement that the ideal lacks the philosophical grounding 
that allows us to extend its influence over illiberal cultures within the 
school system. How the illiberal would then be accommodated is up for 
debate, but one option might be for the state to publicly fund separate 
schools, many of which would restrict student exposure to any visions 
of the good that contradict home beliefs. 

If one is not satisfied with this position, another option might be to 
recast the ideal of autonomy in a way that takes into consideration the 
objections discussed above. Common to all three criticisms, it seems, is 
the complaint that the ideal assumes that radical distance, or detach- 
ment, from social, cultural, ideological, and political influence is both 
possible and desirable. Thus, a “new” conception of the ideal would 
need to acknowledge the way in which identity projects and visions of 
the good are essentially linked to social group embeddedness. Tamir’s 
“contextual individual” (Burtonwood, 2000, p. 275) may be a version of 
the self that makes these accommodations. As we recall, Tamir advo- 
cates a conception of the self that can make choices, but only within a 
cultural context. The acknowledgement of this connected, communal, or 
contextual autonomy, however, does not seem to go very far in helping 
the liberal educator solve the kinds of disputes that started this paper. 
For, if we still want to retain as much self-determination, agency, and 
choice as possible (given acknowledged social and political limitations) 
we are still left with questions about where parental influence should 
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stop and state ‘protection’ should begin. Thus, I will conclude this paper 
by asking two questions. First, can autonomy be re-cast in some way that 
will both answer the objections outlined and still justify the rejection of 
parent requests to shield their children from various forms of the good? 
Second, if an appeal to a “new and improved” autonomy will not do the 
work required of it, what, if anything, can serve as an appropriate arbiter 
for liberal-school /illiberal-parent disputes? 


Notes 


'T should note, perhaps, that Boyd focuses on the dilemma as a general 
conflict within pluralist societies and not specifically on the practical implica- 
tions at the school level. At the general level, he claims that there are three 
“perspectives” that try to address the dilemma. One of these perspectives—the 
“search for universals”—bears some similarity to an objection to autonomy that 
I will discuss later in this paper. 

? Although I think all aspects of this definition of autonomy are important, 
the realization of one’s ends may be less important for school children. Rather, 
a liberal education that fosters the cultivation of autonomy may be thought of 
as laying the groundwork for this eventual realization. 

37 donot mean to suggest that there are not different conceptions of autonomy 
that could be attributed to other philosophers of education and educational 
theorists. The treatment of the autonomous ideal presented in this section is, 
of course, a select one. However I would argue that the features of autonomy 
that I highlight are quite uncontroversial components of the ideal as conceived 
by educators writing from a liberal perspective. 

* Of course, this would seem to beg the question, since a rejection of parental 
control might also be questioned. I will re-visit these issues later in this paper. 

° Although Blacker does not use the word autonomy in this particular sec- 
tion, his description of “critical judgement” bears strong similarity with common 
characterizations of autonomous reflection (indeed, it bears strong similarity with 
the description offered by Callan, above.) Further, as we can see below, later in 
the paper Blacker also appeals to Feinberg’s notion of “anticipatory autonomy 
rights” as a way of justifying state interference, thus making his endorsement 
of the ideal clear. 

® (Quoting from Arnesor and Shapiro.) 

7 As with Blacker, we can also note here the somewhat instrumental spin 
being put on autonomy. For, according to Magsino, (at least in this section) an 
education that fosters autonomy is juxtaposed against “vocational education” 
that leads to “low-paying menial jobs” and the “life of followership” rather than 
to more prestigious and rewarding jobs. The skills and dispositions associated 
with autonomy, then, are advocated (in part) as a means to fitting successfully 
into the economy. 

8 Although the argument to expand the canon or include various and diverse 
views as a means to foster autonomy may seem to support the claims of illiberal 
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parents for inclusion, I don’t think this is the case. For, we are not addressing 
the conflict that arises when the liberal democratic school is asked to present 
the traditional, “illiberal” view as one voice among many (and, admittedly, in 
many cases even this would be problematic) but rather, the conflict arises when 
the school is asked to accommodate the illiberal by shielding students from ex- 
periences and content that may undercut the assumptions of one, illiberal view. 
Indeed, it is the very presentation of opposing views as viable “choices among 
many’ that I am claiming is contested by the illiberal parent. Whether or not 
an appeal to autonomy is enough to restrict these illiberal claims, however, is 
what I will try and sort out in the next section of the paper. 

° T realize that in this section I am mapping the notion of the ‘liberal self? 
or ‘liberal individual’ directly onto the autonomous individual. I do so only be- 
cause the text that I am citing makes a connection between these ‘names’ and 
the characteristics of freedom, self-determination, critical reflection, and choice 
that are also tied (particularly by the authors cited in section two) to the notion 
of the autonomous individual. 

‘0 T am using this term as an adaptation of Bell’s “higher-order interest” 
phrase, above. I will use first-level value to refer to the value choices one makes 
about how to live his or her life, and I will use second-level value to refer to ide- 
als which make those choices possible. Here, of course, that second-level value 
is autonomy. 

'' T realize that this point is very close the first objection made against au- 
tonomy (the assumption of neutrality vis-a-vis the individual) However, I think 
there is something to be gained from focusing (in this last objection) not so much 
on the ontologically suspect “neutral space” in which the autonomous chooser 
supposedly finds herself, but on the (admittedly very closely related) freedom 
implied by this neutrality to choose from numerous goods and ways of life. It is 
this assumed freedom, and as I will develop later in this section, the associated 
responsibility that comes with this freedom, that I want to emphasize in this 
last objection. 

2 The crucial role played by social groups is discussed in: Young, Iris Marion 
(1990). Justice and the Politics of Difference. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press. Chapter 1: “Displacing the Distributive Paradigm,” pp. 15-38. 
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Seductive Leadership: 
Enabling or Disabling 
of Equitable Education? 


Cindy Rottmann 
University of Toronto 


introduction 


William Foster’s article on “Administrative Science, the Postmodern 
and Community” raises many important challenges to current theorizing 
of educational leadership (Foster, 1999). In it he aims to “move beyond 
those models of administration that have dominated the discipline in 
this century and begin to consider other ways of conceiving the field” 
(p. 97). He conceptualizes administration as a contested field and as 
such demands that it is the ethical responsibility of educational ad- 
ministrators to deny the “universalization of oneness” and support “the 
empowerment of difference.” This paper is an attempt to extend Foster’s 
project and hold him to his claim. While he explicitly sets out to make 
the field of educational administration relevant and accountable to “all 
children and their worlds,” he fails to challenge his own assumptions 
about the seductive power of current conceptions of leadership. He ul- 
timately reifies the cultural myth of managerial expertise by assuming 
the universality of its appeal and by assuming that all individuals with 
an interest in leadership are seduced by the current dominant system 
of power relations: 


leadership and seduction are the same thing; leadership is the seduc- 
tion of others into a system of power relationships whose benefits go 
to those in power. Leadership...often becomes a term designed to veil 
the masculine dominance in a society, to seduce the rest to follow... 
One might read the various texts on leadership and come to a conclu- 
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sion that leadership is a science, an art, a personal quality, a gift of 
G-d, and so on. The idea of leadership is a seductive idea because it is 
an attempt to solve the problems of order, metaphysics, language and 
history. To solve those very postmodern problems, leadership must 
seduce. (p. 107-108) 


While I do believe that many mainstream texts on leadership are 
“designed to veil the masculine [White, heterosexual, ruling class...] 
dominance in society,” and “solve the problems of order, metaphysics, 
language and history,” I do not believe that everybody is equally seduced 
by these texts. However persuasive a text may be, our reading of it can 
never be completely determined. Given that seduction involves some 
level of agency on the part of the seduced, it is not surprising that a 
disproportionate number of those who have been seduced by the promise 
of leadership as the ordering of chaos are those who have been advan- 
taged by forms of systemic discrimination such as sexism, racism, and 
classism, which have been used globally to achieve political consensus 
in a context of diversity. Foster may have been seduced by the clarify- 
ing promises of leadership, only to find later that these promises could 
not be achieved. He may then have set out to warn the rest of us. His 
warning is a valid and useful one but his experience of seduction should 
not be universalized to all human beings. To do so would be to deny our 
diverse subject positions and the inequitable networks of power within 
which we are embedded. 

Beginning from the premise that many communities of people are 
seduced neither by this naturalized “order,” nor by the individuals who 
are constructed as embodying this order, the paper continues Foster’s 
project of challenging mainstream conceptions of administration by 
posing a theoretical challenge to narrow notions of educational leader- 
ship. I being by tracing relevant literature on leadership and seduction, 
invite you into the worlds of two fictional leaders who have successfully 
seduced me, identify some dangers implicit in conceptualizing any 
single conception of leadership as seductive, blur boundaries between 
“empirical data” and “fiction,” and conclude by identifying implications 
for educational administrators and qualitative researchers. Despite the 
seductive promise contained within the title of this paper, I resist the 
urge to give birth to a new conception of leadership that promises to 
solve the problems of order, metaphysics, language and history. 


Educational Leadership: Examining the Literature 


Much of the mainstream literature on educational leadership does, 
as Foster suggests, attempt to solve the problems of order, metaphysics, 
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and history with a promising new conception or model. Managerial and 
technical (Evan, 1973; Fiedler, 1967; Katz & Kahn, 1978; Simon, 1947) 
conceptions use rational decision making and mathematical modeling 
to reduce the complexity of educational systems in order to simplify 
administration. A humanistic (Greenfield & Ribbins, 1993; Hodgkinson, 
1991; Sergiovanni, 1992) conception challenges the uniform reality of 
“the problem” by reminding us that the organization itself is a human 
construction made up of thinking, acting beings. Transformational 
and charismatic (Bass, 1985; Burns, 1978; Leithwood & Jantzi, 1999) 
conceptions build on the human or emotional nature of organizational 
behaviour and focus on the qualities and practices of principals who 
are persuasive enough to skilfully lead a school through a particular 
reform effort. An Emancipatory (Corson, 2000) conception reminds us 
that those who are most marginalized by the education system ought 
to inform the decisions and policies made by the administrator. And a 
distributed (Gronn, 2002) conception of leadership shifts the locus of 
responsibility from the individual leader to the organizational team. 
While each of the leadership theorists cited above challenge and support 
existing conceptions, none significantly disrupt the hierarchical nature 
of the leadership structure, and none challenge the notion that leader- 
ship ought to be defined in a coherent manner. As such, when adopted 
as models, they tend to reify educational inequity. 

In response to these mainstream conceptions of leadership, some 
critical educational theorists have challenged the validity of the phe- 
nomenon itself. For instance, some have described leadership as abuse 
(Coates, 1997), others as an alienating social myth (Gemmill & Oakley, 
1997), and others still as a barrier to democracy (Goeppinger, 2002). 
Many feminist and anti-colonial scholars have simply omitted the word 
leadership from their writing as a way to consciously reject the exporta- 
tion ofan amorphous yet problematic phenomenon across time and space 
(hooks, 1984, 2003a; Razack, 1998; Spivak, 1996). Rather than attempt- 
ing to define what leadership is, these authors and others deconstruct 
some of the assumptions embedded in theories of leadership. In doing 
so, they resist the need to solve the problems of order, metaphysics, or 
history through a seductive text. 

Many scholars who write about leadership without necessarily 
naming their work as “theorizing leadership” describe and analyze 
conceptions of leadership for socially just change through descriptions 
of action research, teacher leadership, hope, vibrant counter hegemonic 
leadership practices, community centered transformative work, and other 
examples of activism (Apple, 1998; Armstrong & McMahon, 2002; Bascia 
& Young, 2001; Blackmore, 1999; Blumer & Tatum, 1999; Casey, 1993; 
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Dehli, 1984; Dehli & Januario, 1994; Dillard, 1995; Ford-Smith, 1997; 
Glickman, 1998; Henry, 2000; hooks, 2003b; McLaren, 1999; Solomon, 
2002; Starrat, 2001, 2002; Vaid, 1995; Zuckerman, 2001). While none of 
them identified “seduction” as a theme in their writing, all seemed se- 
duced by or passionate about leadership for democratic transformation 
(Portelli & Solomon, 2001). Rather than being seduced by the “system of 
power relations whose benefits go to those in positions of power” (Foster, 
1999), they seemed drawn in or productively seduced by the prospect 
of challenging inequitable educational structures. This final group of 
scholars provides indirect evidence that counter-hegemonic leaders or 
conceptions of leadership might actually seduce or draw in support for 
increasingly equitable education. 


Seductive Leadership 


According to the Oxford Dictionary of Current English the word 
seduce comes from the Latin roots se meaning “away” and duco mean- 
ing “to lead.” If we fix the referent so that all seduction is understood 
as leading us away or astray from some universal good in exchange 
for personal power, then Foster’s warning makes sense. In this case, 
seduction is equivalent to manipulation or indoctrination and cannot be 
enabling of equitable’ forms of education because the individual being 
seduced is denied subjectivity and personal agency with which to chal- 
lenge the durability of the inequities. In this case, we are compelled to 
either uncritically take up powerful positions or become paralyzed by 
the structures that confine us. Both options reify educational inequity. 
If, however, we problematize the universality of the seductive force, ask 
questions about the initial position from which we are led away, and 
ask how the seductive “they” and the seduced “we” are positioned with 
respect to equitable education, the notion of seduction becomes increas- 
ingly complex and potentially useful. 

Other than one paragraph in Foster’s (1999) article on postmodern- 
ism and administrative science, one brief article (Schmitz & Fitch, 2001) 
warning superintendents not to be seduced by power, and another para- 
graph on the links between seduction and leadership which limited the 
transformative potential of this connection by taking on Baudrillard’s 
separation between desire and seduction (Ryan, 1998), I was unable to 
find much scholarship connecting “leadership” with “seduction.” My initial 
hypothesis was that durable connections between seduction and leadership, 
particularly those enabling equitable education existed only in my mind. 
To test this hypothesis, I chose to conduct a small scale “empirical” study. 
I posed a deliberately open question to a number of students enrolled in 
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a graduate educational administration program asking how they defined 
seduction, leadership and the connections between these two concepts. 
Almost all defined seduction as manipulation or indoctrination and believed 
that combining the concepts of seduction and leadership could only be 
detrimental to equitable education. In spite of my findings, I continued to 
experience a visceral feeling that Foster’s connection between seduction 
and leadership could be a productive tension. 

Leaving educational leadership out of my search, I found and read 
two articles on seductive research methodology (Avis, 1993; Bjerrum 
Nielsen, 1995) and a feminist, cultural analysis of seduction in litera- 
ture (Miller, 1990). One author (Avis, 1993) used seduction as a frame 
without referring to it in the text, while the other two defined seduction 
in a way that moved beyond manipulation and indoctrination. From a 
feminist, cultural studies perspective, Miller described seductions as: 


dangerous as wellas delightful, resistible as well asirresistible...women 
may be ruined by them or made happy...in spite of all its slippery 
meanings and momentum, seduction must always return us to the fact 
of consent, to the eliciting of consent and the offering of consent...by 
seductions I mean all those ways in which women learn who they are 
in cultures which simultaneously include and exclude them, take their 
presence for granted while denying it, and entice them finally into nar- 
ratives which may reduce them by exalting them. (Miller, 1990, p. 2) 


Miller describes the phenomenon of seduction in a way that is plural, 
sexualized, gendered, engaged, and embodied. Rather than describing 
seduction as a neutral or universal term, she accounts for inequitable 
power dynamics, pushes us beyond the rational realm into the emotive 
and intuitive, and forces us to consider our vulnerability. She ultimately 
challenges the deterministic notion of seduction described by Foster. 
She makes reference to manipulation but does so in a way that involves 
two agents and a patriarchal power dynamic. In an era of rampant in- 
dividualism and rationality, the notion of seductive leadership infuses 
interconnected emotionality into the work of educators. As such it helps 
us imagine teaching and leading as phenomena that must be constantly 
nurtured, fed and worked through in relation to others. 

In order to merge the rational with the emotional and relational, 
education must also permit social transformation: 


As opposed to assault, seduction conveys a dimension of voluntarily 
being swept off one’s feet. As opposed to conversation, seduction implies 
that one loses one’s senses for a moment...the audience’s only chance 
of taking on the role of subjects, in a textual seduction is to lose their 
senses first. (Bjerrum Nielsen, 1995) 
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As people interested in challenging traditional, rational notions of 
leadership, we need to lose control for a moment. We do not need to lose 
complete control and thus exchange our agency for passive manipulation 
but we certainly need to remove the academic prohibition on emotions 
and intuition. This loss of control pushes us beyond what is to think 
about what might be. Without becoming vulnerable to a new way of 
thinking, it is difficult for us to grow. Democratic transformation and 
societal learning demand momentary losses of control. If educational 
administrators allow their assumptions to be challenged and become 
increasingly sensitive to these changes from the perspective of those who 
work against the grain (Simon, 1992) of centralized reform, democratic 
transformation seems more likely. 

I am not suggesting that a loss of control, a blurring of the rational 
and emotional, or a need to be swept off ones feet necessarily promote 
increasingly equitable leadership; however, I am suggesting that the 
forces which are able to motivate leadership initiative in people are 
varied enough to challenge Foster’s more universal conception of seduc- 
tive leadership as manipulation. Rather than conceptualizing people 
as dupes incapable of resistance to the powerful lure of leadership, we 
ought to consider more systemic reasons for the durability of dominant, 
mainstream conceptions of leadership. Perhaps it is the need of edu- 
cational leadership theorists to generate a coherent model explaining 
the phenomenon (as is evident in studies of managerial, technical, hu- 
manistic, charismatic, transformational, emancipatory, or distributive 
leadership) that feeds the problem. Coherent conceptions of leadership 
evident in any one model cannot be uniformly seductive or meaningful 
to all. By assuming coherence or consensus in a socially, politically, and 
economically diverse society, these conceptions of leadership necessarily 
privilege some and marginalize others. It is difficult to imagine many 
people being blindly seduced into leadership positions structured to 
marginalize them. Rather those who are seduced by the parsimonious 
promises of these theories tend to be those who already enjoy a great 
deal of social privilege, and whose lives are reflected in each of the 
models. Foster’s limited vision of patriarchal leadership as something 
that necessarily seduces fails to take into account the communities of 
people who are partially excluded from its seductive appeal. If we are 
serious about making educational leadership a more equitable, acces- 
sible, democratic, or socially just option, we need to begin to challenge 
the coherence of these theories. Those who are multiply marginalized 
within the education system are likely in a better position to begin this 
project of challenging simplistic, formal, hierarchical leadership, as they 
are less likely to be seduced by models that alienate them. The experi- 
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ences of these people can serve to rupture the mythology that dominant 
texts on leadership are universally seductive. 

Until this point I have focused almost exclusively on the ways in 
which narrow notions of seductive leadership can be detrimental to 
equitable education. It seems to me, however, that seduction may also 
provide a more liberating function. Faceless, decontextualized individu- 
als are not blindly sucked into leadership positions or into believing in 
certain conceptions of leadership. Rather, socially located people with 
more or less access to inequitable governance structures make decisions 
to take on particular responsibilities. Individuals can only be seduced 
into leadership if there is something appealing or desirable about the 
position. If what is most appealing or desirable is neither the power nor 
the promise that we may become magically endowed with the ability to 
single-handedly solve all that ails the world, but rather the possibility 
that we may act collectively with those who are seduced by equally valid 
but currently marginalized notions of leadership, we will be in a better 
position to work against educastional inequities. 

The connection between educational leadership and socially just 
action is unlikely to be explicitly addressed through a discipline that 
values rationality over emotionality and control over radical change. The 
popular conception of seduction as manipulation further restricts the 
likelihood that leadership theorists will recognize seductive leadership 
for equitable education as a legitimate or positive force. Seduction as pure 
manipulation strips away the agency and passion from the concept and 
characterizes those who are intrigued by new ideas as victims. Given the 
inherent limitations of rational theories of leadership within the field of 
educational administration, I decided to expand my literature review to 
include works of fiction. This approach enabled me to stand back from 
mandated rationality for a moment and challenge rather than feed into 
traditional forms of governance which privilege those who are already 
advantaged by hierarchical power structures. It also enabled me to flesh 
out the abstract concept of seductive leadership. 


Two Seductive Leaders: Literature Review Part I 


I have been seduced by many leaders in my life and I have always 
been grateful to them. These leaders have included teachers, rabbis, 
friends, camp counselors, authors, poets, lovers, family, and community 
members. Rather than quieting my critical spirit, those leaders who 
have been able to seduce me have encouraged me to challenge my as- 
sumptions and ask questions about leadership. What happens when we 
resist the urge to follow? What happens when those of us who may be 
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placed on the margins refuse to take our seats? What happens when we 
understand our perspectives as powerful and refuse to be intimidated 
by those with many privileges? What happens when we ourselves have 
many privileges including the opportunity to ask questions? What can 
a person who is interested in challenging the center, the status quo, the 
dominant power structures do if s/he would like to move beyond despair 
to influence the world in which s/he lives? 

Perhaps because the “problems” I have set out to “solve” as a teacher 
have had to do primarily with issues of equity and social justice, the 
leaders who have been most convincing, appealing or seductive to me 
have been those who have revealed rather than “veiled the masculine 
dominance in society” (Foster, 1999). They have challenged me to open 
my eyes to inequity as a systemic problem underlying our governance 
structures. They have made visible the marginalizing decisions of others 
who have constructed inequity as background noise or disorder in their 
quest to solve problems of order, metaphysics, language and history. 
Beyond my own preferences, I imagine this unveiling of marginalizing 
forces would resonate with at least some individuals and communities 
of people who come crashing up against dominant structures daily. In 
the next two pages I bring to life two leaders who have seduced me 
through their counter-hegemonic activisim. My description is personal, 
idealistic, and not meant to be universalized. It is simply one vibrant 
example of a challenge to Foster’s assertion that seductive leadership 
necessarily reinforces dominant power dynamics. I caution the reader 
not to see in my specific description a desire to generalize some abstract 
form of leadership. It is in this journey from the intimate to the abstract 
where seduction sheds its appeal and becomes merely formulaic mass 
manipulation. Perhaps if anything is to be generalized it is the exer- 
cise of looking within one’s communities for conceptions of leadership 
that challenge dominant discourses and finding the time and space to 
articulate these multiple ideals. 

The two leaders who have seduced me recently are both fictitious 
characters. Lilian Nattel’s Misha (Nattel, 1999) and Kim Chernin’s re- 
invented Eve (Chernin, 1987) help me imagine leadership as a hopeful, 
resistant, transformative phenomenon. Lillian Nattel’s novel The River 
Midnight takes place in Blaszka,a fictional village set in 1894 Poland. We 
as the readers are invited to enter Blaszka by a teacher who is retelling 
the story of Misha, the midwife/healer, to a group of eager children. We 
know less than the children and must take our cues from them. 


In a small house off the village square, an old woman is teaching the 
little girls their letters. Tell us about Misha, they beg. We want to 
hear the story about Misha and Manya again. Please, please. The old 
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woman puts down her pencil. ‘Well, I knew Misha’s mother very well. 
She was so happy when she had a daughter, but she had one fear. Do 
you know what that was?’ The children shake their heads. ‘That her 
daughter would turn out like Manya. You’ve heard of Mayna, haven’t 
you?’ Yes, yes, the little girls say, Mayna the witch comes in the night to 
steal away wicked children. ‘But you’re not wicked children, are you?’ 
The girls shake their heads, no, no, no. ‘Now listen carefully, children. 
Before Misha, there was Blema, her mother. Before Blema was Miriam, 
Misha’s grandmother. And before Miriam was?’ Who? The children ask. 
‘Manya!’ The old woman leans forward, wriggling her clawed fingers at 
the children until they squeal. ‘Oh, Manya was bigger than any man, 
and no one could tame her until they put her to death for casting spells. 
Blema was afraid that her baby should turn out like Manya, G-d forbid. 
So Blema named her baby Miriam after her own mother, who was a good 
woman. Modest and quiet. Like you girls, yes? But you can’t cheat fate, 
children. ‘Blema carried her baby in a shaw] on her back when she went 
to the peasants’ cottages. The peasants liked to play with the little one. 
They called her Marisha, you know that’s Polish for Miriam. But the 
baby couldn’t say Marisha or even Miriam. What came out was Misha. 
The peasants said it must be her true name, and that, since misha 
means bear in Polish, the girl would grow up to be as dangerous as a 
mother bear. And because Misha is a man’s name among the Russians, 
she would also be as fierce as a Cossak. This is what came to be. ’m 
sure you heard your mothers say so. ‘When a woman is in childbirth, 
even the Angel of Death is afraid of Misha.’ (1999, 15-16) 


Misha is a seductive leader for me. She does not seduce by convincing 
me that a contested topic is an uncontested one (Foster, 1999). Rather 
she draws me in through her thinking and being by taking up a con- 
troversial position. She embodies all that little girls are warned not to 
become. She is pregnant and unmarried, wears her hair down without 
covering it, and laughs out loud in the face of danger. She is strong, kind 
and knowledgeable. She takes care of the men and women in her com- 
munity and is not easily intimidated. She is secretly respected by all, 
even those who warn their children not to become her. She allows her 
mother and those inside and outside of her community to inform her 
name but ultimately she names herself. In a country and time where 
Jewish men had few rights and Jewish woman had fewer, she retained 
her power. Even the Angel of Death is afraid of her. She allows future 
generations of Jewish women and possibly others in similar positions to 
mentally free ourselves from the structures that would hold us still. 

Eve, as she is constructed through the Bible and rabbinic commentary 
seems to lie in contrast to Misha. She is condemned rather than revered 
for her lack of obedience. If, however, we listen to Kim Chernin tell the 
story of Eve, the similarities between her and Misha become visible: 
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In my reading of her tale Eve becomes a heroine of disobedience, our 
culture’s first compulsive eater. Eve broke a food taboo. By eating a 
food she was not supposed to eat she became responsible for the fall 
of man. But Eve, by eating the apple, also unstitched the authority of 
the ruler who had established the taboo. When Eve fell, the terrifying 
power of the G-d worshiped through obedience to his diet fell with her. 
In this sense: Eve is a rebel, the first woman to challenge the subju- 
gation of woman in the patriarchal garden...Eve our rebel has been 
forbidden two things in the Garden of Eden. One of them is knowledge. 
The other is food. She knows the risks involved but goes ahead anyway 
and consumes knowledge. Therefore we ask: what kind of knowledge is 
this, associated with food, for which this first woman was compulsively 
hungering? Could it be knowledge of her capacity to become something 
far different than the Father G-d, creating her in his image, intended 
her to be? ... In our contemporary reliving of that tale, the woman who 
will emerge from us is as yet unknown. But she is there, waiting for 
us to call her up out of the good, dark earth of our possibilities. This 
is a visionary moment, as all creation must be. There we are, kneeling 
down in the dirt, shaping a female with as many breasts and arms as 
will be required for her to step out into a world not yet ready to receive 
her. Yes, she is there, waiting for us to breathe life into her.” (Chernin, 
1987, p. xvi-xxi) 


My interest in introducing Chernin’s reinvented Eve and Nattel’s 
mythical Misha to an audience of leadership theorists is to challenge the 
notion that there is societal consensus about the characteristics, skills, and 
organizational structures that make or support effective leaders. These 
two fictionalized women are seductive leaders to me precisely because 
they repture dominant assumptions about strong leadership. They are 
embedded in their respective communities (not endowed with formalized 
decision-making authority). They rupture the dominant ideology from 
time to time within those structures (rather than aiming to mend exist- 
ing societal ruptures). And they overtly challenge (rather than reinforce) 
patriarchy through their actions. It is these three qualities that make 
them seductive to me, and these three qualities that simultaneously 
challenge Foster’s equating of seduction, leadership, and mainstream 
ideology. However, while universalizing my ideal might change the body 
and characteristics of the leader, the exercise would leave traditional 
patriarchal concepts of charismatic leadership (House, 1977; Yukl, 1994) 
intact. Eve and Misha speak to me, not because they represent “best 
practices” for all, but rather because they are part of the mythology that 
informed my youth as a Jewish girl. They allow me to maintain ties 
with my community and family while gently challenging the strictures 
that confine me. I can be seduced by Chernin’s Eve without feeding into 
hierarchical, positional leadership because that very seduction exposes 
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rather than mystifies dominant patriarchal power structures. Still, if I 
impose these two personally seductive leaders onto others and develop 
a new conception of leadership on the basis of what I have learned from 
these fictitious leaders, I will do nothing to challenge inequitable and 
undemocratic governance structures. The charismatic leader will have 
acquired breasts and the ability to challenge some inequities but the 
problem of coherent, parsimonious leadership will remain unaltered. As 
I understand it this exchanging of leadership conceptions is one of the 
primary pitfalls of many educational leadership theorists. The potential 
for democratic transformation comes in the collection of stories about 
personally seductive leaders for large numbers of people who occupy 
diverse social, organizational, economic, and political locations. 


Blurring Empiricism through Two Examples 
with Educational Currency 


Some may argue that I am losing myself in fiction and cannot le- 
gitimately use mythical characters to critique traditional leadership 
structures. In doing so, however, they would be assuming a rigid distinc- 
tion between fiction and non-fiction (Portelli, personal communication, 
2004). One of the strongest distinctions between fiction and “empirical 
reality” is that the fiction constructed by those in positions of decision 
making authority is most likely to become mandated “empirical real- 
ity,” while the fiction constructed by those who challenge the universal 
reality or inevitability of current social structures is most likely to be 
described as “dreamy idealism.” Through this mechanism, distinctions 
between “empirical reality” and “fiction” serve to reinforce dominant 
constructions of reality. 

To illustrate my point, I will briefly contrast two educational docu- 
ments; a policy paper warning of the dangers of low standards (NCEE, 
1983), and a theoretical text warning of the dangers of neoliberalism 
(Freire, 1998). While some may argue that the policy backgrounder A 
Nation at Risk is a straightforward description of empirical reality, and 
Freire’s call for a belief in utopia is an example of dreamy idealism, many 
critical theorists would disagree. Given the inequitable power structures 
in society, those in positions to write their fictions into history are also 
in positions to make formal educational policy. If they believe an entire 
nation will be put at economic risk because teachers and children are 
failing to meet particular Eurocentric standards, they may write this 
version of reality into policy and generate programs to solve it. It then 
hecomes a legitimate empirical practice to study the resulting policy 
document and program implementation. Policy critics are in a position 
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to identify the weaknesses of the policy through the study of negative 
effects (eg., that many students and teachers are placed at risk by these 
solutions), but they may not rearticulate “the problem” without being 
labeled pessimistic, unrealistic, or impractical. By forcing even the policy 
critics to respond to the warning constructed by official decision makers, 
we are reinforcing the truth claim imbedded in dominant policies. 

It is instructive at this point to contrast A Nation at Risk with an 
anti-hegemonic warning generated by an educational theorist: 


There are times when I fear that someone reading this, even if not 
yet totally converted to neoliberal pragmatism but perhaps somewhat 
contaminated by it, may think that there is no more place among us 
for the dreamer and the believer in utopia. Yet what I have been say- 
ing up to now is not the stuff of inconsequential dreamers. It has to do 
with the very nature of men and women as makers and dreamers of 
history and not simply as casualties of an a priori vision of the world. 
(Freire, 1998, 41) 


Freire’s work has been described by some as standing a great distance 
from empirical reality; however, in a world where the current state of 
affairs is vastly inequitable, the only real chance of socially just change 
lies in constructing a world that could be, but is not yet. Ideals by their 
very nature are difficult to achieve but this challenge on its own does 
not legitimate a fatalistic attitude. Work classified as “fiction” is often 
necessary to challenge the status quo. It allows authors and readers 
the freedom to attribute more agency to their protagonists than may 
be possible through current societal and institutional structures. 

The study of leadership should not be limited to the content of ref- 
ereed journals. In very concrete ways, we can all turn to our favourite 
piece of writing for inspiration, whether or not it has met an academic 
standard set by those in positions of decision making authority. Certain 
forms of regulation may be momentarily bypassed as we dare to dream. 
Freire’s work is not fiction. Rather, it is a snapshot of reality we have 
yet to achieve. A Nation at Risk is not reality. Rather it is a record of the 
dominant ideology at a moment in time. This comparison of two texts 
with currency in the educational discourse of the early 21* century 
serves to highlight the point that distinctions between fiction and reality 
are tenuous at best. Secondarily it serves to support my use of Nattel’s 
Misha and Chernin’s Eve as legitimate sources of data. 


Conclusions? 


I initially set out to explore the theoretical value of Foster’s (1999) 
connection between seduction and leadership by problematizing the 
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universality of “good” or “effective” leadership, asking questions about 
the initial position from which we are led away, and describing how the 
seductive “they” and the seduced “we” are positioned with respect to 
equitable education. By superimposing two fictional characters who have 
seduced me through their feminist agency onto the separate bodies of 
academic literature dealing with seductive texts and democratic leader- 
ship, I feel that I have carved out a personally contextualized notion of 
seductive leadership that challenges Foster’s assertion that all leadership 
and seduction feed into dominant patriarchal governance structures. 
In terms of the initial position from which “we” are led away, I feel that 
I am led away from despondency and paralysis in a structural system 
that does not always accommodate me by leaders who seduce me into 
thinking that it is possible for people on the margins of dominant society 
to refuse to take their/our seats. This sort of hope may seem utopian 
but without an ideal world to strive for, our daily actions reinforce the 
inequitable social structures that exist today. Finally, if we consider how 
the seductive “they” and the seduced “we” are positioned with respect to 
equitable education, it seems the “they” (for example Misha, Neo-Eve, 
and other seductive leaders who challenge societal injustice) exist in the 
hearts and minds of some educators working towards equitable change. 
The “we” (myself and other educators who allow ourselves to be swept 
off our feet by personally seductive leaders who challenge social inequi- 
ties) have a more pragmatic role. We are in a position to challenge the 
material inequities we encounter on a daily basis through our “everyday 
acts” (Smith, 1987), plan lessons in accordance with equitable principles, 
facilitate students’ exploration of these ideas, collaborate with others 
working towards similar goals, and inform policy at the micro, meso, or 
even macro level. In the spaces between policy generation and mediation, 
these fictional characters have the power to direct, inspire, and sustain 
our hopes and efforts. 

I have not done exactly what I have set out to do but the journey 
has been instructive. If nothing else, I have privileged notions of lead- 
ership that are not explicitly documented in the formal, peer-refereed, 
academic literature. While I know that seduction can be a manipulative 
force in traditional settings, it may also loosen the grip, if only mentally 
and momentarily, of sexist, classist, racist and otherwise oppressive 
environments. As such it has a function that may not only disable 
but also enable equitable education. Misha and Eve laugh in the face 
of patriarchal forms of leadership that deny many actors our agency. 
Combined with leaders who challenge racist, classist, and neo-colonial 
forms of leadership, they give larger numbers of people the hope to dream 
and the courage to search for spaces to initiate and sustain democratic 
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transformation. As such they add a measure of optimism and agency to 
Foster’s deterministic assertion that all of us are seduced by patriarchal 
systems of leadership. 

Since most of the research I found on leadership does not mention 
seduction, I have relied on my own visceral reaction to Foster’s connec- 
tion between these two concepts to guide my paper. I have listened to 
the voices of colleagues who have been kind enough to share their views 
with me, have looked beyond traditional sources of empirical knowledge, 
and have tried ultimately to challenge the need for theoretical coherence 
with respect to educational leadership. In the section that follows, I will 
identify practical and theoretical implications of this conceptual work. 


implications for Educational Administrators 
and Qualitative Researchers 


Scholars who research leadership and governance issues in educa- 
tional administration, particularly those who doso from a critical perspec- 
tive (Apple, 1998; Bates, 1982; Foster, 1986, 1999; Giroux, 1983; Ryan, 
1998), need to consider what they have assumed to be the foundation 
of the field. Coherent theories of leadership presented in peer refereed 
journals cannot be the only foundation. Additionally, theorizing must 
not be restricted to the construction of new and improved conceptions or 
models of leadership that emulate what they perceive to be “best prac- 
tices.” Generalizing these models would simply reinforce narrow notions 
of educational leadership constructed by a small minority of people in 
positions of decision making authority. Those scholars who have occupied 
the centre of the field need to recognize that they cannot transform the 
field simply by interviewing individuals from multiple communities and 
reporting the analysis of their results. Rather, individuals who have 
been traditionally marginalized by the education system need to have 
the opportunity to include their ideals and dreams in formal decision 
making processes. 

For leadership to support democratic transformation, engage mul- 
tiple actors, and be seductive, attractive or appealing to all members of 
a diverse, democratic society, it must be accessible, embodied, context- 
sensitive, and multiply defined. Coherent definitions conceived by a few 
and imposed on the rest cannot by definition be representative. For these 
few, current notions of leadership may be a reflection of daily life. But 
for the majority of us who crash up against inequitable power structures 
from time to time, current leadership conceptions are less likely to be 
uniformly empowering, enabling, appealing or seductive. Education for 
democratic transformation demands the simultaneous emergence of 
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multiple notions of educational leadership and responsibility twinned 
with increased access to resources and decision making. 

In addition to any implications specific to those who are concep- 
tualizing and theorizing leadership, scholars interested in qualitative 
research methodologies more broadly might choose to draw from this 
paper an invitation to move beyond their traditional use of data sources. 
Those power structures that contribute to inequity are the same ones 
that define how “rigorous” research ought to be done in a way that ul- 
timately limits what counts as evidence. One way to expand the scope 
and broaden traditional qualitative research methodology is to study 
phenomena through literature (published, unpublished, academic, poetic, 
spoken, “fiction,” “non-fiction”), visual art, religious services, protests 
and other community events, the stories parents tell their children or 
the nuanced observations community members make when they work 
through difficult situations. Even in formal organizations, it is possible 
to expand our notion of leadership by attending to the actions of those 
who do not hold positions at the top of the institutional hierarchy and 
who do not benefit from the current governance structures. We will all 
then come to our theorizing with a wealth of experience that may be 
formally counted as evidence. 

All human beings who live and breathe know something about leader- 
ship. In addition to a serious critique of the inequitable structures that 
comprise our current education system, we all need to remain open to 
critique from people whose stories and conceptions of leadership differ 
from our own. In order to do this, we need to recognize the limitations of 
our own worldviews. As our collective, multifaceted conceptualizations 
of leadership begin to reflect the understandings of all individuals who 
live in our society, we will begin to move closer to achieving our stated 
ideal of representative, educational democracy. 


Note 


' By “equitable” education, I mean education that challenges systemic sex- 
ism, racism, classism and other oppressive forces in society. 
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When I dare to be powerful—to use my strength in the service of my 
vision then it becomes less and less important whether I am afraid. 
—Audre Lorde, (n.d.) 


I have come to believe over and over again that what is most important 
to me must be spoken, made verbal and shared, even at the risk of hav- 
ing it bruised or misunderstood. 

—Audre Lorde, 1984, p.40 


Proper to right thinking is a willingness to risk, to welcome the new, 

which simply cannot be rejected simply because it is new no more than 

the old can be rejected because chronologically it is no longer new. 
—Paulo Freire, 1998, p. 41 


[I am] not afraid to condemn the exploitation of labor and the manipu- 
lation that makes a rumor into truth and truth into a mere rumor. To 
condemn the fabrication of illusions, in which the unprepared become 
hopelessly trapped and the weak and the defenseless are destroyed. To 
condemn making promises when one has no intention of keeping one’s 
word, which causes lying to become an almost necessary way of life. To 
condemn the calumny of character assassination simply for the joy of 
it and the fragmentation of the utopia of human solidarity. 

Paulo Freire, 1998, p. 23 


Introduction 


When the concept of vulnerability is discussed, often images of harm, 
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threat and potential abuse are evoked. These images are not without 
substantiation, as one may be able to readily provide examples of past 
experiences in which individuals were placed at risk of physical, psycho- 
logical or spiritual injury. For example, in Looking White People in the 
Eye, Razack (1998) examines the ways in which minoritized bodies were 
made vulnerable through colonial practices of brutality and exploitation. 
Smith (1999) also discusses the vulnerability of indigenous communities 
at the hands of Western researchers seeking to commodify Aboriginal 
knowledges and life practices. In each of the former contexts, thinking 
of vulnerability as a negatively imposed term is aptly appropriate as 
it describes the ways in which individuals were placed in danger and 
made susceptible to imperialist forces. 

While this perspective of vulnerability is most relevant and advanta- 
geous to the discourse of imperial domination, it does not speak to the 
discursive practices of resistance that opposed these acts of violence. 
More importantly, vulnerability as the consequence of subjugation fails 
to provide a telling account of individuals who willingly and consciously 
choose to place themselves at risk in order to counter, diffuse and trans- 
form these detrimental conditions. In this regard, I speak of individuals 
like Nelson Mandela and Steven Biko who willingly endured imprison- 
ment and torture in order to expose the genocide of apartheid. I also 
speak of the legacy of Kwami Nkrumah who despite substantial legal 
fines, unremittingly published The Accra Evening News in an effort to 
subvert the imperial myth of African inferiority and motivate Ghanaians 
to continue their pursuit towards liberation. 

In naming, I would be remiss to forget individuals like Edward 
and Irvin Carvery who in conjunction with members of the Africville! 
Genealogical Society, publicly protested the demolition of the Africville 
community, the forced relocation of its citizens and the municipal ex- 
propriation of land by the former city of Halifax. The Carvery brothers’ 
decision to speak out against the Africville atrocity placed them continu- 
ally at risk of reprisals and often in violation of civic ordinances and 
statutes. Quite similarly, it is integral to recall the gentle efforts of Viola 
Desmond,’ Hazel Roett,® and Calvin Woodrow Ruck‘ who courageously 
assumed vulnerable positions in order to contest domination and further 
the materialization of critical democracy’ within their own communi- 
ties. I sincerely question whether a passive connotation of vulnerability 
describes their passionate commitment and dedication to social change 
as this passive assertion fails to reflect the purposeful and strategic 
engagement that was demonstrated by each of these individuals. 

If the former definition of vulnerability is problematic, then it is 
important to ask what construction of vulnerability describes the efforts 
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of individuals who deliberately enact liberatory practices irrespective 
of risk, harm or injury. Further, it is expedient to consider what might 
a reconstructed understanding of vulnerability, namely critical vulner- 
ability, offer the field of educational leadership and how might critical 
vulnerability prepare leaders to transform educational and civic spaces 
into geographically inclusive and just settings. I contend, that finding 
answers to the former questions is imperative to the study and practice 
of educational leadership as it has the potential to revolutionize our 
thinking about leaders, their work and current climate, that defines the 
nature of their existence. 

In this paper, I have chosen to respond to the former questions by 
first revealing my sociocultural positionality and the connective influ- 
ences that inspired this conception of leadership. Following this disclo- 
sure, a reconstructed understanding of vulnerability is described that 
speaks in concert with a socially just project. Establishing a rationale 
for adopting critical vulnerability as a leadership approach is impor- 
tant and as such, the author subsequently presents the justification 
for assuming a critically vulnerable leadership stance. This rationale 
will specifically examine the critiques of scholars on issues pertaining 
to educational reform, student engagement and spiritual injury and 
their proposals for arresting the hegemony that exists within our cur- 
rent systems of education. 

Thereafter, attention is directed towards discussing critical vulner- 
ability as a leadership paradigm and exploring its potentialities for the 
practice of educational leadership. In particular, the author will describe 
the formative aspects of critical vulnerability namely strategic risk-tak- 
ing, soulwork, creativity and community building, while expanding upon 
the associated linkages to the practice of educational leadership. 

In the last section of this article, I direct my efforts towards consid- 
ering the implications of adopting critical vulnerability as a leadership 
approach. More specifically, I explore how acommitment to leadership has 
the potential to trouble and inform the study and practice of educational 
leadership. In conjunction with the former analysis, focus will be placed 
on exploring the personal, professional and educational considerations 
that accompany a critically vulnerable approach to leadership. 


Situating Vulnerability: 
Within the Personal and Professional 


[G]Jet to know a bit about the people who wrote them—when they lived, 
how they lived, where they worked, and, most important of all, how 
they thought. We have to know these things because we will always be 
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trying to figure out why they said what they said, why they did not say 
something else, and often why they changed their minds. 
—Alexander, 1987, p.1 


Alexander’s declaration maintains that theories are birthed within 
social contexts and are drafted within the experienced identities of the au- 
thors. As I believe the former to be crucial, it is important to advance what 
Alexander suggests is necessary and expedient in the process of theoretical 
comprehension. I thereby acknowledge the elements of my location and 
their connection to the project of critical vulnerability. As an entry point, 
I choose to identify myself as a spiritual, West Indian Canadian woman 
of African descent. Centering my positionality within these frameworks is 
essential, as they are the primary markers that characterize my identity 
and explain how I have come to understand and move within this world. 
These frameworks are not exclusive or neutral, but rather, they entwine 
in socially constructed, complimentary and adversarial relationships that 
create tensions and thereby influence what I reflect upon, question and 
ultimately take up within the discourse of leadership. 

My journey within this constructed identity has been marked by 
intimate experiences with discrimination and daily occurrences of 
knowing myself as the “other.” These experiences are too numerous 
to count; yet they occur too frequently to forget, as they are typically 
operationalized through practices of isolation, denial and domination. 
Attaining psychological, spiritual and physical wholeness has therefore 
often meant that I deliberately confront risk-engendered assertions and 
engage in counter-sense-making in order to survive and flourish within 
debilitating and precarious environments. 

Understandings of vulnerability as a necessary and proactive engage- 
ment have also been heavily influenced by indigenous and community 
activists, who have been willing to speak, write and work towards the 
materialization of a just society. Their relentless efforts towards institut- 
ing social change attests to the spirit of a critical vulnerability project 
and reiterates the importance of remaining steadfast in the midst of 
adversity, turmoil and social degradation. 

Encounters within the field of education have also influenced my 
conception of vulnerability. As a student and educator, I have experienced 
schooling as an oppressive site of marginalization and resistance, an 
environment in which students struggle to retain their sense of dignity 
and self worth, amidst alienating curricula and practices. This charac- 
terization is not meant to suggest that all persons connected to educa- 
tion have consciously engaged in hegemonic practices, or to tarnish the 
libertory efforts of educators, who intentionally undertake the practice 
of education from a transformative stance. Rather, I wish only to affirm 
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Freire’s (1998) and hooks’ (2003) assertion that systems of education are 
deeply rooted within long-standing strongholds of power and domination 
and have traditionally functioned as incubators of social injustice. 

In regards to the field of education, I have witnessed the powerful 
impact of educationalists, who unreservedly contest the imposition of 
disparaging policies and practices that frame marginalized communities 
within “inner city,’ “disadvantaged,” and “high-needs” characterizations. 
While their decisions and subsequent actions resulted in harrowing pro- 
fessional reprisals, these individuals calculatingly chose to reconfigure 
educational initiatives. To this end, such that students, staff members 
and families were positioned to put forward more accurate and respect- 
ful identifiers in response. 

The professional works of critical theorists also serve to inspire my 
conception of critical vulnerability. Most notably, this understanding of 
vulnerability is informed by scholars like Dei, James, Karumanchery, 
Wilson, and Zine (2000), Freire (1998), hooks (2003), Portelli (2001), 
Razack (2002), Ryan (2003), and Vibert and Portelli (2000, 2002). Notable 
works by these scholars, affirm a critical praxis as a means of fostering 
the materialization of inclusive educational practices. Cumulatively, 
these authors confirm the importance of strategically entertaining 
risks, challenging cemented practices, and the imperative of regarding 
leadership from a critically vulnerable position. 

In brief, critical vulnerability as a leadership approach arises from 
an interplay of personal and professional experiences. These variables 
thereby speak of an eclectic understanding of educational leadership 
and a powerful legacy of intentional engagement, as a corrective force 
for individuals wishing to practice with and for justice. 


Reconstructing Vulnerability: 
Through Literary Imaginings 


The process of reconstruction often involves a re-evaluation and 
in-depth analysis of the contextual elements framing a desired project. 
Likewise, in endeavoring to put forward a reconstructed understand- 
ing of vulnerability, it is advantageous to explore literary contexts that 
denote a liberatory conception of vulnerability. To begin, Lorde’s (1984) 
poetic acclamations as found in the introductory section of this article 
provide a powerful benchmark from which to begin reconstruction. These 
self-affirmations boldly speak to the presence of risk, and the ensuing 
reality that social change will only emerge when we are willing to as- 
sume a vulnerable stance of resistance. 

These ideas are potent declarations that symbolize an emancipa- 
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tory interpretation of vulnerability. Taken together, Lorde’s statements 
embody an unwavering resolve that characterizes vulnerability as a 
dedicated allegiance to disrupting practices that are dogmatically and 
unquestionably exclusionary. 

Lorde’s (1984) sentiments of counter-hegemonic resistance are also 
echoed by Freire (1998) in Pedagogy of Freedom: Ethics, Democracy and 
Civic Courage, a text devoted to the enactment of critically democratic 
practices in schools. Freire’s work emerges within the Brazilian context 
following the presence of Portuguese imperialism. In this context, Freire’s 
words may be understood to represent an emancipatory project aimed 
at arresting the “predatory” legacy of colonial domination, neglect and 
cruelty (Freire, 2000). Against this historical backdrop, Freire’s words 
speak to the necessity of assuming a risk-engendered disposition as a 
subversive response to the lure of the status quo. Individuals are urged 
to contest dominant portrayals of history to uncover alternate read- 
ings that have yet to be heard. Quite similarly, to Lorde (1984), Freire 
recognizes that risks are involved in any attempt to educate for social 
transformation. Nevertheless, Freire also asserts that while threats to 
meaningful democratic change are inherent, individuals committed to 
the establishment of a liberatory education must be prepared to con- 
front these forces. Presumably, even to the extent that they implicate 
established practices and deeply held assumptions. 

Freire’s (1998) notion of“unfinishedness” also contributes to a libera- 
tory connotation of vulnerability. By compelling individuals to regard 
their understanding as partial, rather than absolute, Freire sanctions 
the legitimacy of learning and the value of being in this world with oth- 
ers as “subjects” rather than “masters” (Freire, 2000). 

Cumulatively, Lorde (1984) and Freire (1998, 2000) suggest a re- 
constructed understanding of vulnerability, that I herein will refer to 
as critical vulnerability. Rather than arousing images of imposition as 
most definitions® of vulnerability would suggest, statements made by the 
former authors depict critical vulnerability as an act of resistance and a 
deliberate attempt to confront risks and “deal with real life, controversial 
and substantive issues” (Portelli, 2004). Critical vulnerability is also seen 
to entail a worldly attentiveness, an awareness that hierarchical and 
dominating relations of power construct and are constructed by indi- 
vidual bodies. To be critically vulnerable, therefore, implies a conscious 
recognition and willingness to transform society, and its institutions, 
into places where equity is experienced rather than considered. 

The reconstruction of vulnerability as a critical project of engage- 
ment has much to offer the field of education. 
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The Justification for Critical Vulnerability 
Critique of Neoliberalist Reform Initiatives 


The present educational climate currently bears witness to an 
onslaught of neoliberalist reform initiatives. While these educational 
agendas are often touted as the redemptive cure for educational failings, 
scholars continue to warn of the inexcusable repercussions of wedding 
educational change to marketable discourses of standards, efficiency 
and accountability (Hargreaves, Earl, Moore, & Manning 2001; Portelli 
& Vibert 1997; Ryan, 2002). 

Critiques of these neoliberalist agendas reject notions that school 
success, student engagement and educational leadership are dependant 
upon formulaic and technocratic constructions of schooling. Rather, these 
scholars advise that raging interests in implementing market-informed 
initiatives further entrench disparities by ignoring the relevance of equity 
within a reformative project. Consequently, advocates describe what I 
view to be a current educational crisis, a situation in which cries for a 
transformative practice of education are steadily becoming inaudible 
and muted by popular conceptions of success, progress and achieve- 
ment (Armstrong & McMahon, 2002; Ball, 1993; Blackmore, 2002; Dei 
& Karumanchery, 2001; Ryan 2002). 

Ryan’s (2002) examination provides a benchmark from which to 
understand the current educational dilemma. In particular, Ryan con- 
tends that although current accountability frameworks appear “sound,” 
these structures inevitably pose greater difficulty for diverse school 
communities wishing to develop more inclusive and equitable schools. 
As a corrective action Ryan contends that: 


Those interested in promoting inclusive forms of education that benefit 
diverse communities need to find ways to implement more localized 
kinds of accountability practices. This is not to say that accountability 
should be an exclusively local practice, but that there ought to be efforts 
to acknowledge the traditions, knowledge and values of the diverse 
communities, which many contemporary schools serve. (p. 982) 


We are further reminded by Ryan (2002) that a different understanding 
of leadership is necessary to counter the current trends and ensure that 
justice becomes foundational to reform endeavors. Ryan’s (2002) call for 
a renewed conception and practice of leadership suggests a deeper com- 
mitment to going beyond a mere acceptance of the status quo. This charge 
not only requires leaders to be cognizant of the precarious educational 
climate, but also admonishes individuals to assume the risk of enacting 
practices that lead with diversity rather than against it. 
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Blackmore (2002) provides a complimentary critique and situates 
the current educational crisis within a climate of corporatization. She de- 
scribes how opposing forces of regulation and marketization relegate social 
justice and equity-based issues to peripheral and antithetical locations. 
Additionally, Blackmore contends that the present educational environ- 
ment fosters a disjointed performativity that coerces educational leaders 
to act in ways that contradict their values and sensibilities. Consequently, 
Blackmore casts the current leadership crisis as a field of practice that 
more accurately reflects risk management rather than risk taking. 

Blackmore urges leaders to reject the attraction to lead passively. 
Further, she compels leaders to assume what I read as a deliberative 
and vulnerable stance of engaged opposition, in order to counteract 
and imagine, more equitable leadership practices. Blackmore’s asser- 
tion speaks in concert with Ryan’s (2002) earlier analysis by exposing 
the commodification of education and the manner in which normative 
characterizations co-opt schooling into a marketable entity. This hostile 
reality in the opinion of the author, and as alluded to by Blackmore, calls 
for a paradigmatic shift in leadership and movements that embraces 
risk-taking as necessary and expedient responses. 

Similar concerns are echoed by Dei, James, Karumanchery, Wilson, 
and Zine (2000) who write that, “concerns for money management, and 
the bottom line are taking precedence over the basic needs, desires and 
opportunities for all students” (p. 2). Together these researchers recom- 
mend inclusive approaches to schooling that acknowledge and disrupt 
the tendency to cost education. Further, their efforts commend an alert 
engagement with the “tensions” and “pressures” of schooling in an effort 
to ensure the materialization of equity within schools. 


Discourses on Student Engagement 


While the agendas of current reform initiatives provide a foundation 
upon which to submit a call for critical vulnerability, literature pertain- 
ing to student dis/engagement also offers compelling support for a new 
leadership paradigm (Armstrong & McMahon, 2002; Cross, 1998; Dei 
et al. (2000); Dei, Mazzuca, Mclsaac, & Zine 1997; McFadden & Munns 
2002; McMahon & Portelli, 2004; Vibert & Portelli, 2000; Vibert, Portelli, 
Shields, & Laroque, 2002; Waite 2002). 

In the opening chapter of Removing the Margins: The Challenges 
and Possibilities of Inclusive Schooling, Dei et al. (2000) connect the 
significance of educational reform initiatives to the issues pertaining to 
student disengagement. The work of the former authors speaks to the 
impact of a market driven educational system, offering what I believe is 
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a rationale for the justification of critically vulnerable leadership. The 
authors write: 


Arguably, the new millennium will witness mounting tensions in schools, 
and these pressures will be fueled by the conflicting interests of multiple 
stakeholders....the result will be [a] fractured and stretched educational 
system where only a few may thrive, while those unfortunate others are 
lost in the shuffle....We fear that at this moment, concerns for money 
management, and the bottom line are taking precedence over the basic 
needs, desires and opportunities of all students. (p.2) 


While it may be rightly argued that student disengagement was a 
problematic reality prior to the adoption of marketized reform, Dei et 
al. (2000) as do Armstrong and McMahon (2002), argue that the current 
attention to “bottom-line” figures and the quest for homogeneity have 
pushed minoritized students further away from experiencing a connected 
and informed education. 

A similar critique is raised by Cross (1998) who sees “nonengage- 
ment” as the resultant condition of an exploitative and oppressive edu- 
cational curriculum that ignores the lived realities of students in favor 
of what is technical and prescribed. Cross’ work compels those working 
and leading within educational settings to “struggle against” passivity 
and to become actively entwined and committed to practices of freedom 
which engage and affirms the lives of students. 

McMahon and Portelli’s (2003) philosophical inquiry into the varying 
conceptualizations of student engagement leaves educationalists with a 
clear sense of purpose and direction. In essence, they contend that con- 
servative and liberal notions of education must be contested with coura- 
geous pedagogical approaches. These approaches, they maintain, must 
have the power to disrupt the hegemonic foundations which underpin 
student disengagement. Consistent with Blackmore (2002) and Dei et 
al. (2000) and Armstrong and McMahon (2002), McMahon and Portelli 
(2004) affirm that a risk-engendered stance is not only warranted but 
also expedient. 


Spiritual Injury 


Justification for a critically vulnerable leadership approach may also 
be found in literature pertaining to spiritual injury. More specifically, 
I refer to Ackerman and Maslin-Ostrowski’s (2004) anecdotal accounts 
in The Wounded Leader and Emotional Learning in the Schoolhouse, 
which describe the landscape of educational leadership as an emotionally 
injurious and curative domain. What is also of interest to the project at 
handis Ackerman and Maslin-Ostrowski’s understanding of vulnerability 
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as a potential point of strength. These researchers contend that while 
leadership may be fraught with disabling experiences of fear, isolation 
and disempowerment, they contend that a vulnerable stance may in 
effect, facilitate leaders’ critical reflection and hence, foster growth, 
learning, and a renewed commitment to one’s self and others. 

Similarly, Waite (2002) also recognizes that traditional understand- 
ings of education erect hazardous boundaries between leaders and 
their work. Consequently, Waite calls for an immediate infusion of a 
spirit-based, ethnographic and democratic leadership disposition that 
is capable of reconnecting educational leaders to purposive and socially 
just missions. Waite’s critique and subsequent resolve is best understood 
by the following, as it exclaims the urgency for adopting new and critical 
approaches to educational leadership: 


If we are to realize the potential inherent in the unfolding area of edu- 
cational leadership, further work...needs to be undertaken, and soon, 
lest we allow the opportunity to make profound, meaningful contribu- 
tions to the lives of the children and adults with whom we work to slip 
from our grasp forever. (p. 40) 


Cumulatively, literature pertaining to educational reform, student 
disengagement and spiritual injury provide a rationale for mounting 
a risk-engendered conception leadership. The following discussion will 
provide an overview of how this challenge has been taken up and con- 
sidered by the author. 


Leadership as Critical Vulnerability 


Leadership as critical vulnerability is ultimately concerned with the 
democratic transformation of society. Although not restricted to the field of 
education, for the purpose of this present paper it will be used to describe 
an educational leadership paradigm that aims to ensure that individuals 
within schools take up and interrogate authentic and problematic issues. 
As such, leadership as critical vulnerability goes beyond the physical 
boundaries of schools to address the interconnections that exist between 
education, society and the global environment. When one juxtaposes this 
mandate alongside traditional notions of educational administration, it 
is evident that critically vulnerable leadership is ultimately a discourse 
of resistance. Further, critical vulnerability represents a commitment to 
move beyond consumption and engage in strategic risk-taking, creative 
imagining, soulwork, and community building. What follows next is an 
examination of these aspects in terms of their relationship to a critically 
vulnerable leadership project. This review is not meant to be exhaustive 
or prescriptive, but rather descriptive of educational pursuits which 
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strive to make “participatory,” “public” and “critical democracy” a lived 
and experienced reality (Portelli, 2001). 


Strategic Risk-Taking 


A central feature of critical vulnerability is the decisive willing- 
ness to move beyond consumption, that is, the passive acceptance of, or 
indifference to the status quo. Instead, individuals choosing to engage 
this leadership approach must commit themselves to looking beyond 
the initial trappings of uniformity and engage in strategic risk taking 
with the forces of exclusion and marginalization. Ultimately, it is what 
Ahmad (2000) describes as a substantiated commitment to enact changes 
in spaces where change seems unnecessary. 

In practice, educational leaders choosing to connect with critical 
vulnerability will contemplatively read and rethink issues from a social 
justice perspective. As such, educational reforms will be deemed problem- 
atic when they conflict with the materialization of equity for students, 
school staff and communities. Strategic risk-taking will therefore lead 
educational leaders to become intricately knowledgeable of the political 
frameworks that withhold success for marginalized communities. For 
example, Hargreaves et al. (2001) report that educationalists are grow- 
ing weary of imposing and standardizing initiatives. Although the influx 
of standardization may be a point of contention at school sites due to 
their tendency to increase one’s workload, or constrain the practice of 
education, individuals engaged in strategic risk-taking will also contest 
the ways in which these standardization initiatives impinge upon stu- 
dents’ rights to a fair and accessible education. Subsequently, critically 
vulnerable leaders will chose to seek out avenues whereby they may 
inform the wider school community and engage proactively influencing 
a more equitable manifestion of organizational policies. 

A stance of critical vulnerability will further move educationalists 
beyond a critique of current and past initiatives to an unrelenting insis- 
tence on attaining responses that address the demands and concerns of 
interested parties. Such actions will likely require educational leaders 
to lobby governmental departments, advocacy-based allies and endure 
professional assaults in an effort to challenge the system constraints 
of conformity. 


Soulwork 


As an aspect of critical vulnerability, soulwork requires leaders to 
know themselves and to reflect upon how their constructed identities may 
facilitate the enactment of “democracy in education” (Karumanchery & 
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Portelli, 2005).’ Critical vulnerability as soulwork therefore entails the 
reflective act of self-interrogation. It symbolizes a readiness to examine 
how one’s positionalities contribute to, maintain and disrupt oppressive 
systems within educational contexts. Soulwork challenges educational 
leaders to acknowledge that by virtue of their humanness, they are 
implicated along with those social forces that desire to marginalize, 
incapacitate and undermine the establishment of more equitable and 
just schooling experiences. 

Critical vulnerable leadership is an informed process of commit- 
ment whereby individuals strategically tackle complex issues with the 
expectation that repercussions will ensue. Soulwork within this context 
consequently requires educational leaders to move beyond the mere 
acknowledgment of risk to calculatingly discerning what risks are most 
expedient and how movements may best facilitate a transformative 
outcome. 


Creativity 


Creativity as a component of critical vulnerability speaks to the 
imaginative process of working within and towards substantive democ- 
racy. It entails an active process of reconstruction whereby individuals 
are encouraged to imagine and design new possibilities for leading and 
working within schools and society. This process of creative sense-making 
speaks in concert with Greene (2001) who states that an individual: 


Must be aware of conventions currently used to organize reality, [o]ne 
must be conscious that the “fictions” used in sense making (in the 
schools as well as outside the schools) are mental constructs, human- 
made schemata deserving only ‘conditional assent’ rather than loyal 
allegiance. (p. 97) 


Central to the project of creativity is recognition that leadership is a 
deconstructive process; that is, a means whereby dominant discourses 
that minimize the significance of oppression and prevent the emergence 
of imagined possibilities may be subverted. The creative aspect of critical 
vulnerability encourages leaders to disrupt common sense notions that 
shield privilege and reinforce subjugation. Quite similarly, educational 
leaders operating from this orientation affirm what Beane & Apple (1995) 
assert to be important, that is, a conscious effort to “seek not simply to 
lessen the harshness of social inequities... but to change the conditions 
that create them...and tie [our] understanding of undemocratic practices 
inside the school to larger conditions on the outside” (p.4). 

The creative aspect of critical vulnerability also necessitates that 
individuals from dominant social locations remove themselves from the 
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podium of privilege in order to create a circle of exchange and possibil- 
ity. It requires those in leadership positions to contribute rather than 
dominate and to come to view themselves as knowing something rather 
than knowing everything. A creative stance reiterates that leadership 
for democratic transformation is about becoming comfortable in not 
knowing and realizing that it is not incumbent upon leaders to know 
everything, despite what regulatory bodies suggest and mandate. 

Further, the creative aspects of critical vulnerability provide op- 
portunities for students, parents and community leaders to teach and 
thereby allows for learning to be experienced through a creative and 
consensually representational process. Creativity embodies the under- 
standing that while there is more to tell the world, those accounts must 
be told by those who have been denied voice and prominence. Critically 
vulnerable leadership, as creativity, therefore concerns the establish- 
ment of an inclusive forum whereby school-community members have 
opportunity to meaningfully shape and reshape the direction of social 
change. This process is only possible when leadership is broadly defined 
as an occasion to share rather than an office from which to govern. 


Community Building 


Exclusion within the field of educational leadership is widely docu- 
mented as a result of the consistent efforts of critical theorists within the 
field (Blackmore, 1989; Blount, 1994; Dantley, 2003 ;Larson & Murtadha, 
2002; Ryan, 2003; Solomon, 2002). Critical vulnerability as a leadership 
practice acknowledges this history and orients followers to undertake 
endeavors that rebuild a more equitable educational landscape. Indi- 
viduals following a critically vulnerable leadership path are encouraged 
to nurture the presence of diversity by building alliances within and 
across “communities of difference” (Shields, 2004). Through efforts that 
construct safe and nurturing educational atmospheres, the communal 
aspect of critical vulnerability allows for respectful dialogues, sharing 
and critical conversations to emerge. 

Within the context of a critically vulnerable leadership perspective, 
individuals are also encouraged to understand their personal and col- 
lective identities in ways that compel them to recognize the intersecting 
relationships across borders of difference. Further, considerations envision 
difference as an asset rather than a liability. These assumptions assist 
educational leaders in regarding which their positionalities as opportuni- 
ties to foster meaningful collaboration. As a result, community building 
allows for “real...controversial and substantive” issues to be discussed 
with hope and possibility across all boundaries (Portelli, 2004). Critical 
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vulnerability as community building therefore embodies a truthfulness 
and what Palmer (1983) refers to as an attentiveness to listen to “diverse 
voices and view for the claims they make on us” (p.67). 

An emphasis upon building inclusive communities implies a willing- 
ness to protect all community members from onslaughts that attempt 
to demoralize difference. Ultimately, this approach directs educational 
leaders towards a concern for healing and wholeness and a commit- 
ment to counter injurious power, relations with resistance, strength and 
meaningful accountings. 


Critical Vulnerability: Implications for Practice 


As an offensive leadership approach, critical vulnerability provides 
an alternative understanding of leadership that counters the consumer- 
ist mandates affronting our present system of education. In the same 
manner, critical vulnerability allows educational leaders to embark upon 
creative, reflective and communal initiatives that have the potential 
to transform education spaces into liberation spaces of engagement. 
While this lens has the potential to foster transformation changes, it 
is worthwhile to consider the personal, professional and educational 
implications of assuming a critically vulnerable leadership stance. 


Personal and Professional Implications 


Leading from a position of critical vulnerability necessarily involves 
risk, and it is imperative that individuals are cognizant that their acts 
of resistance will provoke welcomed and unwarranted consequences. 
Furthermore, while critical vulnerability equips leaders with the nec- 
essary foundations from which to practice transformatively, it is not a 
prescriptive recipe for uncontested success. Consequently, educational 
leaders are encouraged to realize that the continued onslaught of neo- 
liberalist initiatives will likely require them to reconfigure alternate 
understandings of critical vulnerability in an effort to respond to the 
varying mutations of marginalization and harm. 

It is equally as important for educational leaders to remember that 
education is a heavily contested discipline and as such, transformative 
changes will likely occur in incremental stages. Given the former, it is 
imperative that leaders celebrate minute victories and, furthermore, 
maintain meaningful alliances in an effort to sustain their commitment 
to a critically vulnerable project. 

Moreover, calculated risk will at times not be considered heroic by 
individuals who espouse a traditional or neoliberal perspective of lead- 
ership. Consequently, words of encouragement will often be inaudible 
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amidst the disapproving commentaries that denounce the relevancy 
of a critical vulnerability project. As such, it is imperative that leaders 
gird themselves with an unrepentant resolve to remain steadfast in the 
midst of contemptuous opposition. 


Educational Linkages 


With respect to the educational implications, a critically vulnerable 
position stands to change what is considered important and relative 
to study and practice of educational leadership. Critical vulnerability 
recognizes that transformative education does not demand the presence 
of an inspirational leader.® Rather, this approach to leadership nurtures 
the participation of all members of the school-community and is there- 
fore not contingent upon formal credentialing or positional authority. 
As such, individuals desirous of assuming a critical vulnerability as a 
leadership stance may do so in the absence of such accreditation. This 
communal-oriented focus serves to redefine current understandings 
of educational leadership as it asserts that leadership resides in one’s 
positionality rather than one’s position. 

At an institutional level, the shift in focus may have implications 
for the future role and significance of educational leadership programs. 
Primarily, interest from individuals practicing in the field may generate 
inquiries into whether post-secondary leadership programs are capable 
of preparing potential leaders to engage in a critically vulnerable 
leadership approach. Moreover, as critical vulnerability characterizes 
the current educational climate as one of perilous hegemony, it is fur- 
ther expedient to ask in what ways leadership programs purposefully 
acknowledge the hazardous conditions that are present and what 
changes may need to be reconsidered to allow faculty to work towards 
a critically vulnerable mandate. 

In regards to pedagogical issues, a critical vulnerable leadership ap- 
proach demands that course content is enjusted’ so that the parameters 
of classes extend beyond the printed text to encompass the powerful life 
examples of critically vulnerable leaders that are impacting and criti- 
cally influencing the status of education today. Regarding the issue of 
research, a focus on critical vulnerability would espouse initiatives that 
direct greater focus towards understanding, learning and documenting 
its shifting and multifaceted expressions. Additionally, policy analysts 
would be wise to rethink educational initiatives in light of a critically 
vulnerable agenda, namely: What policies are facilitative of such proj- 
ects? How may they be enacted and what legislative acts are currently 
impeding progress? 
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Critical vulnerability may have implications for individuals involved 
in hiring and renewal processes at post-secondary institutions. It would 
seem wise that organizations interested in affirming a critically vulner- 
able standpoint would reconsider appointments in light of an individual’s 
interest in establishing a professional legacy that supports and is in- 
volved in social transformation. Changing the character of educational 
programs will likely change the population of students most universities 
attract. Rather than attracting candidates seeking to “lead” and, in ef- 
fect, promote marginalization, with critical vulnerability as a directive, 
educational leadership programs will be of interest to individuals who 
are currently engaged in educative acts of freedom and justice. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, I have chosen to put forward critical vulnerability as a 
new and imperative approach to educational leadership. As an offensive 
leadership paradigm, critical vulnerability builds upon the experiences 
of the author and the salient works of indigenous leaders and academic 
scholars to provide a counter-hegemonic response to the consumerist, dis- 
engaging and spiritually injurious climates that frame our present system 
of education. In the same manner, critical vulnerability offers alternate 
ways for educational leaders to move within schools and facilitate the 
emergence of transformative educational projects. Critical vulnerability 
as a resistant process has been shown to entail strategic risk-taking, 
creativity, soulwork and a concerted effort to build communities across 
differences. Implications raised in this paper suggest that viewing leader- 
ship through a lens of critical vulnerability has the potential to influence 
leaders, their work and the ways educational programs conceptualize the 
study and practice of educational leadership. Ultimately, I believe, that 
critical vulnerability offers a greater possibility for democratic transfor- 
mation to be achieved than is presently provided.!” 


Notes 


' Africville was an African Nova Scotian community that was situated along 
the shore of the Bedford Basin in Halifax, Canada. 

* Mrs. Viola Desmond was a Black woman in the town of New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, Canada who protested the segregated spaces for Blacks and Whites 
by purposely sitting in the “White” section of the town theatre. When asked to 
move back to the “colored” section, Mrs. Glasgow decidedly refused and was 
subsequently fined and jailed. 

* Hazel Roett Ruck as a young Black Nova Scotian mother deliberately 
frequented shops in the downtown Sydney district that were informally known 
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to cater to “white” customers. Her refusal to be intimidated was an affront to 
shoppers and clerks who deemed these upper-class establishments to be beyond 
the sensibilities of African Nova Scotians. 

‘ Calvin Woodrow Ruck a former Senator from Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 
knowingly constructed his family home in the Westphal area despite a munici- 
pal petition opposing his right to live in a “White” neighborhood and repeated 
threats against the lives of his family members. 

> By critically democratic education, I take up the philosophies of Freire 
(1998) and Portelli and Vibert, (1997) who together suggest that education 
demands an engagement with the substantive issues of schooling and society. 

® The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English (1996) defines vulnerable 
as “easily wounded or harmed.” The Merriam Webster Dictionary (1994) defines 
being vulnerable as “capable of being wounded; susceptible to wounds; open to 
attack.” 

‘See Karumanchery & Portelli (2005), Democratic Values in Bureaucratic 
Structures: Interrogating the Essential Tensions. 

* See, Ryan (2003), Leading Diverse Schools. 

° T have coined “enjusted” to symbolize the deconstruction and reconstruc- 
tion of course curricula such that justice becomes central feature of pedagogical 
undertakings. 

!0 The author would like to thank John P. Portelli, Riyad Shahjahan, and 
Joyce Ruck-Depeza for their critical insight and editorial comments on earlier 


drafts. She is also deeply indebted to John P. Portelli, George Dei, Jim Ryan, and 
other school community leaders for their continued demonstrations of critical 
vulnerability. 
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University of Toronto 


introduction 


Widely used by teachers, textbooks interpret curriculum policies 
in a way that reflects the views of authors, publishers, and reviewers. 
Their content implies what knowledge and skills students ought to 
achieve. Often, “hidden” aspects of textbook content are overlooked. 
There are features of the publishing industry and of the textbook de- 
velopment process that can result in a situation that filters out depth 
of content and controversies in favour of conventional values, concepts 
and thinking. At the present time, three publishers produce over 90% 
of textbooks for Ontario secondary schools. This gives them enormous 
power as interpreters of the curriculum, while limiting the curriculum 
resource choices that teachers have. Moreover, four salient features of the 
textbook development process contribute to a filtered view. This filtered 
view has two characteristics: a hidden curriculum (i.e., implicit values 
that reflect dominant and hegemonic ideologies) and a presentation of 
information (i.e., explicit content) that is superficial and limited. When 
students interact with textbooks in uncritical ways, the result may 
be nothing less than indoctrination. Such indoctrination can produce 
“dogmatic, closed-minded graduates” (Lammi, 1997, p. 10) with limited 
cognitive views which are at odds with autonomy in the classroom and 
inconsistent with a democratic vision of education. 
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Scope 


This paper will focus solely on the secondary school context in the 
province of Ontario after 1998, when new curriculum policy was intro- 
duced across the province. I will not attempt to perform content analysis 
of textbooks but will instead draw historical data on changes in the 
industry and on my experience as an author to describe the publishing 
industry and provide an account of the textbook development process. 
For the purpose of this paper, the term textbook will be defined as a 
bundle of curriculum artifacts, designed for use by teachers to deliver 
a course. It typically consists of 


e a “student edition” of a book which is a traditional textbook 
designed to be used by students; 


e a teachers’ guide (TG) which provides suggested instructional 
strategies in the form of lesson plans explaining how to use the 
student edition, black-line masters that can be photocopied and 
used with students, and assessment instruments (e.g., rubrics, 
tests, etc.); and 


e an accompanying website to provide information and/or links 
for students and teachers. 


Background: Use of Textbooks 


Dove (1998, p. 24) describes textbooks as “the primary means of 
communicating information and instruction to students.” A variety of 
studies—most of them done in the USA—suggest that somewhere be- 
tween 60% and 95% of classroom instruction and activity are textbook- 
driven (see Dove, 1998; Schug, et. al. 1997; Zahorik, 1991; Apple, 1991; 
Moulton, 1994; and others). Rozycki (2001) speculates that efficiency is 
the primary appeal of textbooks—they provide content that would be 
too vast in scope for a teacher to gather on her own. Schug et al. (1997) 
found that US teachers surveyed reported the primary motivations for 
using textbooks are: their usefulness in planning courses and lessons 
and value of the “ancillary materials” (e.g., handouts, display materi- 
als) provided with textbooks. My experience suggests that textbooks 
are also appealing because, unlike other materials, they do not require 
daily photocopying. 


Approaches to Textbook Use 
Apple and Christian-Smith (1991) describe three ways to respond to, 
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or interact with, texts: (1) dominated; (2) negotiated; and (3) oppositional. 
Though these three approaches are applicable to any text, for this paper 
I will consider them specifically as they relate to textbooks, which are 
indeed a form of text. In the dominated approach, the reader accepts 
the message at face value. In a classroom context, this would involve 
positioning information in the text as “fact” and not seeking alternate 
perspectives nor questioning the content and its underlying assumptions. 
In the negotiated approach, the reader may dispute portions of the text, 
but tends to accept the overall interpretations presented. Finally, in 
the oppositional approach, the reader repositions herself in relation to 
the text and takes on the position of the oppressed. In a classroom, this 
would involve questioning, or encouraging students to question, the overt 
and hidden messages in the text and to seek out alternative conceptions 
and information. It is difficult to say with certainty the frequency with 
which the three approaches as described by Apple and Christian-Smith 
are used in Ontario. 

Apple and Christian-Smith’s (1991) approaches describe the nature 
of the interaction between the reader and the text. In a classroom con- 
text, both teachers and students are readers. More importantly, teachers 
play a role in guiding students’ reading of texts. Teachers may provide 
guidelines for reading, questions for reflection, or guide discussion upon 
completion of reading. These are opportunities for teachers to encourage 
different approaches to student reading. However, teachers are not ina 
position, for many reasons, to reflect upon or have students interact in 
a critical way with textbooks in their entirety. There are several factors 
that might lead to the use of dominated and negotiated approaches. 
Teachers in Ontario are faced with two important resource constraints: 
limited time to address curriculum policy expectations and limited 
funds available for classroom materials. Apple (2001) believes that the 
reason that conservative educational policies dominate is that teach- 
ers do not have realistic alternatives for use in the classroom to share 
with students and guide lessons and planning. As a result, they turn 
to textbooks. Though other curriculum options are available, teachers 
may not have time to locate them, nor funds to acquire them. Second, 
the prescriptive nature of the entire textbook package provides teachers 
with a reason not to question content or pedagogy if they choose to use 
the preformatted lesson plans, assessment tools, and handouts. Using 
these materials can save enormous amounts of time, eliminating the need 
to plan a course and individual lessons. As the author of these sorts of 
materials, I receive e-mails from teachers across the province letting me 
know how they are using prefabricated TG lessons, sometimes asking for 
my opinion about the order in which they plan to use them. It appears, 
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based on such communications, that some teachers use the lesson plans 
and content provided without questioning them. Third, teachers may 
not be aware of, nor trained to facilitate and encourage, critical inquiry 
among students. They may even be uncomfortable taking a critical ap- 
proach. Solomon and Allen (2001, pp. 231-232) assert that, in the teacher 
education literature, the teaching profession tends to be conservative 
and “may be predisposed to reproducing social order rather than dis- 
rupting it.” If this is the case, teachers may feel most comfortable with 
a dominated or negotiated approach. Fourth, the increasing pressure 
on teachers to be accountable for meeting provincially imposed curricu- 
lum expectations can be addressed by using a textbook that is deemed 
a “100% match” to the Ontario curriculum. Finally, recent changes to 
the Ontario curriculum left many teachers unsure of specific content,! 
possibly causing them to feel the need to rely on a textbook. 


Textbooks, Textbook Use, and Indoctrination 


Indoctrination is a constant danger because it threatens education 
and hence, democracy. Hare and Portelli (2001, p. 119) describe it as an 
educational issue that is “problematic and elusive.” Indoctrination is 
contrary to critical thinking as an educational ideal’ and is inconsistent 
with education for empowerment and education for democracy as well 
(see, for example, Siegel, 1988, and Hare & Portelli, 2001). According 
to Siegel (1988, p. 89) indoctrination occurs when teachers pass on be- 
liefs to students in ways that do not encourage (or actively discourage) 
students from “actively inquiring into their rational status.” On this 
conception, textbooks are ripe ground for indoctrination—depending, of 
course, on whether teachers encourage students to assess the rational 
status of claims based in the text. Siegel quotes Thomas F. Green, who 
says (1988, p. 80): 


When, in teaching, we are concerned simply to lead another person to the 
correct answer, but are not correspondingly concerned that they arrive 
at that answer on the basis of good reasons, then we are indoctrinating; 
we are engaging in creating a non-evidential style of belief. 


Lammi (1997) provides the following account of indoctrination, which 
addresses the potential role of texts: 


[In] the presence of malice aforethought, indoctrination is an intentional 
program of coercion and deception. One can easily recognize and con- 
demn such practices, but the clarity of this limiting case is misleading. 
Is it not possible to indoctrinate by way of reasoned argument, even 
without wishing to do so? It has been pointed out that if to indoctrinate 
means to produce “doctrinaire” students in the sense of dogmatic, closed- 
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minded graduates, many a well-intentioned teacher has indoctrinated 
against his or her will. Indoctrination, then, may not require intent. 
It may not even require an indoctrinator. Texts may indoctrinate, also 
independently of their authors’ intentions, if the student approaches 
them with the right combination of reverence and misunderstanding. 


(1997, p. 13). 


The first feature that Lammi calls attention to is that indoctrination is 
a process that can occur either intentionally or unintentionally. Hare 
and Portelli (2001) seem to agree with Lammi that indoctrination can 
be unintentional when they say it “extends to the power of the hidden 
curriculum to inculcate ideas and values embedded in practices, relation- 
ships and arrangements that impinge on the school” (Hare & Portelli, 
2001, p. 119). In this way, the filtered view and lack of teacher autonomy 
in selecting texts lend themselves to indoctrination. 

A second, and even more important feature of Lammi’s account, 
is that teaching can amount to indoctrination if it results in a certain 
kind of product or outcome. That is to say, when the product is closed- 
mindedness in education and in society, then the process of teaching 
(either through action or inaction) amounts to indoctrination. Such 
closed-mindedness threatens democracy in education and fails to prevent 
students for democratic life. Bellous (2001) recognizes that practicing 
pedagogy in a way that inhibits indoctrination while fostering critical 
inquiry is difficult. Apple and Christian-Smith’s (1991) dominated ap- 
proach to interaction with textbooks is deemed indoctrinative because 
it takes information contained in texts at face value. Without critical 
inquiry into the rational status of claims, values, and information, 
this results in blind acceptance of textbook content. Similarly, the neg- 
otiated approach, representing the middle-ground of interaction with 
texts, also lends itself to indoctrination, because portions of the text 
are taken at face value and not questioned or approached critically. If 
students simply accept information and concepts without “actively in- 
quiring into their rational status” (Siegel, 1988, p. 89)’—as they will if 
they take a dominated or possibly negotiated approach to the text they 
are reading—they are likely to accept the explicit content of a filtered 
view, without considering whether that content is accurate or not. This 
is problematic for two reasons. First, readers may be misinformed about 
topics and issues if they are misrepresented or not fully explored in 
texts. Though misinformation by itself does not imply indoctrination, 
inducing students to accept such information uncritically does at least 
boarder on indoctrination. Second, and most importantly, sustained 
interaction with textbooks in this fashion will likely lead students to 
carry on dominated and negotiated approaches beyond their schooling, 
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resulting in, at worst closed-minded graduates and citizens, and, at best, 
misinformed individuals unprepared to engage in democratic life. The 
outcome of indoctrination is, at worst, a closed-minded individual with 
a limited cognitive view (Lammi, 1997) at odds with autonomy in the 
classroom and contradictory to a democratic vision of education. 
While indoctrination, as I have discussed, can arise from explicit text 
content, equally important is the hidden curriculum transmitted through 
textbooks. The hidden curriculum reflected in the filtered view textbooks 
present is rooted in ideology.* Apple (1979, p. 20) describes ideology as 
a “system of ideas, beliefs, fundamental commitments, or values about 
social reality.” School is one context in which individuals are exposed 
to ideologies. Giroux (1983, p. 66) characterizes ideology as a process of 
“production, interpretation, and effectivity of meaning.” He views the 
dominant ideology as serving the interest of the privileged classes within 
the culture that produces it. Initiation into a particular ideology can oc- 
cur in a way that leads students to accept it if the learning environment 
closes off opportunities for opposition or challenge. This is more likely 
to take place if only one ideology is presented, and no opportunities are 
provided to examine other points of view. Such environments may lead 
students to become trapped in conventional ideas’ that do not necessar- 
ily address their interests and certainly contradict democratic ideals. 
According to Giroux, dominant ideologies appear in two ways: embedded 
in cultural and curriculum artifacts (such as textbooks); and in the dis- 
course and interactions that take place in classrooms. If textbooks tend 
to perpetuate ideologies (dominant or not), they are surely potential tools 
of indoctrination if coupled with dominated or negotiated approaches to 
interaction. Ayalon (2003) cites two studies from the early 1990s (Apple, 
1992: Sleeter & Grant, 1991) which found that K-12 textbooks tend to 
perpetuate dominant ideologies while marginalizing the role and per- 
spectives of minority groups.® For instance, if only one point of view is 
taken seriously in the classroom (i.e., that of the textbook), there may 
not be a weighing of the reasons for that point of view. By contrast, if 
multiple points of view are presented, students have an opportunity to 
make decisions about or compare competing views—an activity that is 
essential for democratic life.’ Without having to engage in inquiry and 
consider other perspectives, students can become closed-minded and 
indoctrinated into a single ideology. When consciousness of alternatives 
to the dominant view are suppressed or devalued, students are unlikely 
to be open to suggestions that do not adhere to the dominant view. The 
dominant ideology will play a significant (if not exclusive) role in shap- 
ing a student’s cognitive view if the only perspective she is exposed to, 
perhaps at the expense of a more holistic development that considers 
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multiple perspectives that must be taken into account if schooling is 
to be democratic. The impact of textbooks on development of cognitive 
views through the hidden curriculum cannot be ignored. 


Context: Textbook Industry Overview 


In 1999, the Canadian book publishing industry generated over $2 
billion in revenues (including domestic and exports), employing close 
to 7,000 people (Minister of Public Works and Government Services, 
2001). Domestically-sold textbooks (elementary, secondary, and higher 
education) accounted for $267 million of that revenue.* These figures 
illustrate that textbook publishing is indeed a business—and as a busi- 
ness, it relies on profitability and efficiency. 

Of importance is the way that publishers structure their operations. 
There are several forms of division. First, large publishers tend to have 
divisions based on the types of books they produce: higher education, 
school division, children’s books, trade books, and scholarly/ reference/ 
professional/technical. Publishers also have additional lines of business 
that include professional learning and technology. Outsourcing and “vir- 
tual teams” are a feature of modern publishing. Many large publishers 
only retain core employees and hire private individuals and firms on 
a per-project, contract basis to undertake various parts of the process, 
including design, editing, and so on. 

A second structural feature of textbook publishers is their division 
of imprints. Just as large corporations have multiple “brands” that label 
their products, publishers maintain “imprints”—labels under which books 
are published. Imprints often represent smaller publishers that have 
been bought out by larger publishers, but the names remain intact. For 
example, Pearson, a large multinational publisher, owns and publishes 
the well-known imprints Penguin, Prentice-Hall, and Addison-Wesley. 
Readers of these imprints may not be aware that Pearson was involved 
in the publication, because it is only the imprint that appears as the 
book’s label. Publishers use an imprint when they believe the topic of a 
book is aligned to the imprint tradition. 

Since as early as 1991, the number of organizations in the textbook 
industry internationally has been decreasing (see Apple, 1991). Consis- 
tent with this trend, Canada’s publishing industry has evolved from a 
competitive model with many organizations to an oligopoly characterized 
by very few, large companies. As is the case in many industries, larger 
and more powerful corporations find that it is in their interest to swal- 
low the competition through mergers and acquisitions. Whereas in 1995, 
there were 14 publishers producing textbooks for Ontario secondary 
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schools, in 2003 there were only five (see Figure 1). Of those five, three 
(Thomson, McGraw-Hill Ryerson, and Pearson) are major players, togeth- 
er accounting for approximately 92% of the market. It is important to 
note that only Thomson is Canadian-owned, as illustrated in Figure 1. 
Though Thomson was incorporated in Canada, its head office is located 
in the United States. 


Figure 1. Structure of Canadian Textbook Industry 
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Because the size of the Canadian market is limited due to population 
and financial resources available to purchase learning resources, publish- 
ers work to maximize the potential number of books they can sell. There 
is a distinction in the way that mandatory subjects and elective subjects 
are treated. “Core” subject areas are those subjects that are mandatory 
for all students in Ontario to study: mathematics, English, science, his- 
tory and geography. Because all students must take these courses, the 
size of the market is larger. For core subjects, several publishers offer 
textbooks that compete against one another. Elective subjects—those 
that students may select, but are not required to study (e.g., business, 
technology, arts, physical education, law, economics, philosophy, etc. )—are 
treated very differently. Publishers tend to divide up this market so 
that there is little or no competition for a given book. If one publisher 
is working on, say, an accounting textbook or a philosophy textbook, the 
others will avoid development of such a book.’ This was not the case in 
previous decades when more publishers served the Canadian market. For 
example, in the early 1990s, there were several accounting, marketing, 
and law books available. As mergers take place, those that might have 
produced “competing” books are swallowed up by competitors. For obvi- 
ous reasons, a publisher does not want to carry two books that compete 
against one another if they can just as easily offer only one. 

One final aspect of the industry is how various Canadian markets 
are treated. Textbooks for the secondary school courses are written to 
correlate to curriculum expectations associated with specific courses. 
As the largest English-speaking province, Ontario plays a significant 
role in driving the development of new textbooks to suit its curriculum. 
However, publishers are anxious to make books for Ontario relevant 
to other parts of Canada. In some provinces and regions (specifically, 
British Columbia and the Maritimes), province-wide and board-wide 
adoptions of textbooks are common. Where an Ontario book can be 
altered to address course curriculum of other provinces, it is. Anecdotal 
evidence suggests that school boards in some regions (particularly the 
Maritimes) tend to favour small, local publishers.'° 


Textbook Publishing Following Ontario School Reform 


The advent of secondary school reform by the Ontario Ministry of 
Education brought about new curriculum for secondary school courses 
between 1998 and 2000. The significant and sweeping changes to the 
curriculum necessitated new teaching and learning materials. The 
province announced that it would provide $30 million per year for new 
textbooks in 1998/1999 and 2000/2001 (People for Education, 2001). In 
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2002, Ontario added another $65 million dollars for textbooks and soft- 
ware (Honey, 2002). Some additional grants were available to subsidize 
publication by Canadian publishers and authors (Minister of Public 
Works and Government Services, 2001). Publishers immediately seized 
this opportunity, and began developing products to address the new 
curriculum. Because this period of textbook development was driven 
by school reform, publishers and writers focused on ensuring that new 
books produced for Ontario addressed curriculum policy documents. 
This ensured that they would be approved by the Trillium list! and be 
considered useable by teachers who are accountable to meet curriculum 
policy expectations associated with the reforms. 


Case Study: The Textbook Development Process 


As a textbook co-author in Ontario between 1998 and 2003, I exper- 
ienced the development process under two separate publishers (Irwin, 
which was subsequently purchased by Thomson, and Pearson Education 
Canada). Two of these textbooks were written for information technology 
courses,'” while the third (which was completed but not published due 
to organizational constraints) was for a computer programming course. 
My co-authors were all practicing teachers will full-time jobs or other, 
similar commitments during the writing process. Authors were either 
self-selected (by proposing a book) or selected by publishers.'* 

Several salient process features characterized my experience. They 
were: (1) aggressive timelines; (2) the need to adhere to curriculum expec- 
tations; (3) impact of “marketability” and profitability as they relate to 
content and length; and (4) varied influence of publishers and other 
individuals on content. Each of these features is discussed below. 


Aggressive Timelines 


In my experiences, authors were faced with aggressive timelines. 
Each student edition manuscript was completed for each in less than six 
months. One to three additional months were provided to develop TGs 
and web content. This was ambitious given that authors had full-time 
professional commitments in addition to writing. The reasons for these 
aggressive timelines were twofold. First, curriculum expectations were 
released and new courses were offered immediately. This did not give 
publishers sufficient lead-time to develop books before courses started. 
Therefore, in order to create and sell textbooks before teachers had an 
opportunity to develop their own curriculum materials (thus possibly 
reducing sales), manuscripts had to be completed quickly. Second, once 
a textbook was approved for development, the publisher was anxious 
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to begin selling it and generating revenues. In my experience, authors 
worked feverishly to meet deadlines. 


Curriculum Expectations 


Each of the books I worked on was developed primarily for the 
Ontario market. Authors began with lists of curriculum expectations. 
Collectively, we sat down and determined how best to group the expec- 
tations into chapters and what sequence those chapters should follow. 
Resulting draft tables of contents were sent to publishers, reviewers 
and/or focus groups for input. Where there was disagreement, amend- 
ments were made that reflected the opinions of the majority. 

The curriculum expectations provided the authors with a direction for 
each chapter, but the specific content for the first draft of the manuscript 
was based on the author’s personal judgment. This is important, because 
the curriculum expectations, in many cases, are highly interpretable™. 
Many of these expectations call for an exploration of specific issues—but 
do not prescribe how to explore them, nor what sorts of examples or 
perspectives should be provided. The degree to which sources were used 
to substantiate claims made—and what sources were used—were up 
to authors. In my experience, authors relied primarily on our existing 
knowledge of, and teaching experience with, topics to determine content. 
Given the aggressive timelines, I do not believe that any of the authors 
took time to consider the subtle consequences of their subject matter 
treatment. In our discussions, we focused on questions such as: What do 
students need to know/do to meet the expectations? What do we currently 
look for in our students to demonstrate mastery of, say, word processing? 
For many topics covered, authors revisited concepts they were familiar 
with to locate appropriate citations or additional information. For other 
topics with which authors were less familiar (e.g., e-commerce), they 
conducted research to develop content. 


Marketability and Profitability 


Textbook publishers wish to produce products that teachers and 
school districts will purchase. Before approval can be granted to proceed 
with the development of a book, a case must be made as to its profit- 
ability based on the number of students enrolled in the course and the 
number of schools across the province that offer the course. The projected 
retail price for the book was determined based on a maximum number 
of pages and use of colours and artwork. Approval to proceed was based 
on a page limit (since, particularly for full-colour books, the cost of going 
over the page limit is high) and draft tables of contents. 
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In keeping with the desire to be marketable, publishers seek to produce 
books that would appeal to individuals and groups who make purchase 
decisions (i.e., teachers and school boards). This results in a desire to avoid 
controversial content and to address topics in ways that teachers find rele- 
vant and practical for use in the classroom. Through market research (in 
the form of questionnaires sent to practicing teachers, focus groups, and 
telephone interviews), publishers get insight into the form that textbooks 
should take even before they are written. While making presentations 
across the province on behalf of publishers, I learned that in the case of 
information technology books, many teachers were not confident in their 
own knowledge of the subject and wanted a textbook that “presents the 
facts” which they do not have the time to research or learn on their own. 
This suggests that, in some cases, teachers may rely heavily on textbooks 
for content. As the development process begins, publishers seek feedback 
from teachers by having them review and comment on tables of contents 
as well as drafts of manuscripts. On one hand, seeking input from those 
in the field and ensuring that their perspectives are heard by authors ap- 
pears democratic. On the other hand, it can contribute to a reinforcement 
of the status quo if teachers simply want textbooks that reflect current 
practice, topics, and perspectives. 

The impact of marketability is illustrated by the negotiation of what 
software to cover in a particular text, a struggle I experienced on all three 
projects. For the first two books, the issue was determining the breadth of 
office productivity software to cover (i.e., which brands of word processing, 
spreadsheet, and presentation software). We determined that the student 
edition would address those software application packages that market 
research conducted by the publisher revealed were most frequently used 
by teachers. This was not difficult to do, since much of the content was 
the same, regardless of software used. For the third book, the issue arose 
of which programming language(s) should be covered. The publisher ex- 
plained that the textbook must address the preferences of the majority 
of teachers as otherwise it would not be viable to produce. 


Varied Influences 


Many individuals are involved in the textbook development process. 
Each has a role to play in terms of influencing the content of textbooks. 
The key participants who had influence on the content are summarized 
in Table 1. 

Though the authors prepared first-draft manuscripts independently, 
once manuscripts were submitted to the editor and senior management 
dialogue began to take place over how curriculum expectations were 
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Table 1: Participants in the Textbook Development Process. 


authors e prepare manuscript(s) and web content 


e address editorial, senior management and reviewer comments 
e as per contract stipulations, offer presentations to sales force and potential customers 


pet a aie boards or at conferences) 
| project manager or agent — e — assemble writing team 


e — conduct initial research to determine size of market and potential revenues 
© prepare proposal 

approach publisher to accept sal 

approve layout 

liaise with publisher to determine contracts, sc — les, etc 


e 

e 

e 

|e prepare (with graphic designers) and distribute marketing materials to potential customers 
e approve textbook concept fo proceed 
e 

e 

e 

e 


| senior Managers (usually vice 
| president of a division, publisher. 
and/or a product manager) 


draft contracts 
review manuscript and provide input 


_conduct market research (¢.g., focus groups) a 
sell textbook to t teachers schools/boards when complete 


publisher marketing. —~—SC~C~SC 


Lt esanistives —_ : 4 . ; iis 
editor and/or managing editor review all drafts of manuscript 
provide feedback regarding style, content, etc 


Pe —_________________j|@ ensure reviewer comments are addressed (and in some cases, summarize comments) 
| graphic designers create layout of textbook (includes graphic images, organization, layout) based on direction 


of authors — = senior management 


Pas |__ organize web co 
| reviewers e usually comprised a a group of approximately ten practicing teachers, plus at least one 


‘expert’ in an area such as assessment and evaluation 
e review “final” drafts of manuscript after they have been edited and approved by senior 
management and provide written feedback 





covered and interpreted. My experience was that the senior management 
were “hands on” and had much to say about the content. In one particular 
instance, I completed a chapter that included several expectations relating 
to employment.” Both the editor and the senior manager specifically (and 
strongly) requested that the Conference Board of Canada’s Employability 
Skills’* be brought into the chapter.'’ This is commonly used by secondary 
school teachers, which may have been the reason for the suggestion. Page 
limitations prevented me from counterbalancing this with a discussion 
that reflected some critical concerns in the literature. 

Reviewers and focus groups also played an important role in the 
interpretation of curriculum expectations as textbook content. Authors 
were required to either (a) incorporate reviewer comments in a revised 
manuscript; or (b) provide a written rationale for why a suggestion was 
not used. Overall, reviewers supported the general directions of the 
manuscripts they received. 

Often, the authors make presentations to the sales force to instruct 
them how to sell books.'* Authors are usually contractually obligated to 
provide between six and eight workshops or presentations as requested 
by the publisher for the purpose of sales. 
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Discussion 


An examination of the publishing industry itself and the process of 
textbook development in preceding sections revealed several troubling 
features: ologopolistic structure and choice and development process 
resulting in a filtered view. In the sections that follow, I will address 
their implications in light of the approaches to interaction with texts 
and indoctrination as they relate to democracy in education. The case I 
make is strictly prima facie; the issues I deal with may involve compli- 
cations that are not addressed here, and a fuller account would have to 
consider objections to the conclusions I am advancing. 


Industry Features—Oligopolistic Structure and Choice 


Apple (1991, p.32) poses the question: “how does the political economy 
of publishing itself generate particular economic and ideological needs?” 
The oligopolistic structure that characterizes publishers serving Ontario 
results in little choice for teachers, while leaving content and editorial 
decisions in the hands of few. This situation, as it relates to children’s 
books, has been explored in the literature (see, for example, Taxel, 2002). 
The number of publishers is decreasing. This grants a few profit-making 


publishers (three who produce over 90% of textbooks for Ontario) enor- 
mous amounts of power because they are ultimately able to determine 
what is said in textbooks, as well as how it is said. This, in turn, allows 
them to be the interpreters of the curriculum policy. This has been ex- 
pressed as a concern in the US (see, for example, Miller, 1997), but not 
explored in Canada. For elective subjects, these publishers deliberately 
avoid competition, resulting in only one textbook per course. Publishers 
are in a position to decide what perspectives are represented through 
their choice of authors, and through their editorial authority. What choice 
is left for teachers who wish to or are required to use textbooks? 

Alone, the results of the publishing oligopology (i.e., lack of choice 
and decisions left in the hands of publishers) are not significant. It is 
entirely possible for publishers to develop a multitude of textbooks 
that address a variety of perspectives which would be consistent with 
a democratic vision. The problem is, as the follow sections will reveal, 
that this does not happen. Instead, the oligopolistic structure reinforces 
a development process that results in textbooks that contain a filtered 
view. Because of the combined effect of process and oligopolistic, teachers 
are left with little choice, and, more importantly, with textbooks that 
present a filtered view of content that is contrary to the promotion of 
democracy in the classroom or as a way of life. 
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Development Process Features Resulting in a Filtered View 


Textbooks, Apple (1991) contends, provide a filtered view which 
embodies certain values and/or biases related to a particular ideology. 
He cautions that decisions made for what official knowledge appears 
in textbooks have been made authors, editors and those in positions of 
power within textbook publishing firms. For example, the information 
technology in business courses for which I produced textbooks contained 
a great deal of bias in favour of technology and the “values and benefits” 
of traditional models of business.'’ These decisions are made within and 
result from a specific process of textbook development. This section will 
examine the implications of four salient features of textbook develop- 
ment which were raised earlier: (1) constraints of time and page count; 
(2) adherence to curriculum expectations, (3) desire for marketability 
and profitability; and (4) degree and type of influence of individuals and 
groups in the development process. 

The first salient feature of the textbook development process is 
constraint of time and page count as it impacts the finished product. 
Without critical reflection (which is not possible given writing condi- 
tions), authors inevitably develop content that simply reflects either 
their own view and/ or the conventional viewpoints. Moreover, to keep 
within page limitations, the potential for simplistic, superficial coverage 
of topics occurs. Together, these constraints lead to an initial manuscript 
that embodies a particular view and superficial topic coverage, which 
might compromise democracy in the classroom. 

The second salient feature of the development process is the need 
to adhere to provincial curriculum expectations. Given that they are 
driven by curriculum policy, textbooks no doubt reflect the intended or 
unintended perspective of the policy makers.” On the surface, policy 
documents for business and information technology promote a career- 
focus and perpetuate free-market beliefs. Overtly, the curriculum is 
positioned to prepare students for the workforce—a position that ben- 
efits employers, possibly at the expense of marginalized groups.”' The 
presence of such expectations relating to business skills and content, 
in themselves, legitimate that knowledge. They clearly prescribe what 
topics must be addressed, but not how they are to be addressed. This 
provides leeway for interpretation of expectations within textbooks 
which is heavily reliant on author judgment. Without content analysis, 
we cannot draw conclusions about how authors and publishers inter- 
preted these expectations. However, there is some evidence (see, for 
example, the studies described by Ayalon, 2003) that the interpretation 
of curriculum expectations into textbook content tends to reflect the 
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status quo, dominant perspective. As a result, adherence to curriculum 
expectations can contribute to a filtered view, depending on how they 
are interpreted. If curriculum expectations are addressed with multiple 
viewpoints, a balanced approach may result. Textbooks could conceivably 
be structured in a way that actively encourages students to challenge 
views presented. Given the constraints experienced by authors, this did 
not happen in the projects I worked on. Instead, time constraints and 
page limitations led to a product that addressed all expectations in a 
traditional and conventional way (i.e., content presented as one-sided 
“facts”) that did not encourage incorporation of alternate perspectives 
nor opposition. Because democracy relies on shared understandings and 
due consideration of a variety of perspectives, this is problematic. 

The third feature of the process relevant is the impact of market- 
ability and profitability of textbooks as it relates to content and length. 
In order for a textbook to be marketable, it must appeal to the teachers 
and school boards who will purchase it. There are several factors that 
are considered to address consumer demand: 


e Teachers must feel comfortable with the content. For informa- 
tion technology, teachers tend to prefer (as discussed earlier) 
textbooks that are information-rich, as many do not feel confi- 
dent in their own knowledge of the subject matter. This results 
in a product that presents information, though not necessarily 
active inquiry about content. 


e Publishers seem to believe that teachers prefer a “middle of 
the road” approach that minimizes the treatment of controver- 
sial issues and reflects concepts and material that teachers are 
familiar with (as indicated by the Employability Skills example 
cited earlier). This is consistent with the literature that portrays 


teachers as a conservative group (see, for example, Solomon & 
Allen, 2001). 


e Teachers want a relatively concise textbook that is geared 
to their perceived aptitude of students. The concise nature 
of the textbook is also in line with a final factor: cost. With 
limited budgets, schools and districts prefer a less expensive 
textbook. 


When combined, these factors lend themselves to a textbook that 
provides information as “fact” (as perceived by the authors and the pub- 
lisher) that is designed to be uncontroversial. Page limitations reduce 
the degree to which alternate perspectives can be explored, as well as 
the relative depth in which any given concept can be explored. These 
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implications arising from the need for marketability further contribute 
to a filtered view. 

The fourth and final salient feature of the development process is 
the varied influence of individuals and groups (i.e., publishers, editors, 
reviewers, authors). Apple (1996) contends that curricula are the products 
of intense conflicts, negotiations, and attempts at rebuilding hegemonic 
control by incorporating the knowledge and perspectives of the less 
powerful under the umbrella of discourse of dominant groups. Apple’s 
vision is for a “free, contributive, and common process of participation 
in the creation of meanings and values” (1993, p. 238) that incorporates 
the voices of a variety of groups, perspectives, and ideologies. Who has 
a voice in the textbook development process? How is the power distri- 
buted? Who has the final say? 

On the surface, the involvement of many individuals and groups in 
textbook development appears to be a democratic process which includes 
multiple perspectives. It is important to take note of who these voices 
are and, more significantly, how they are selected to work on projects. 
Though in some cases, authors propose projects and in others they are 
hand-picked by publishers, the decision of who has the opportunity to 
write is ultimately up to the publisher. Similarly, reviewers are also 
publisher-selected. This gives publishers even greater power—since they 
are able to select participants in the process who might have a similar 
perspective and viewpoint. Given publisher participation and input in 
the process, there is reason to select authors and reviewers who reflect 
the publisher’s perspective to expedite the process. In the end, however, 
the publisher has the final say in what viewpoint is reflected in textbook 
content. This imbalance of power for decision-making is not consistent 
with a democratic approach. 

There are two distinct aspects to the filtering that takes place. The 
first has to do with a hidden curriculum (i.e., values and ideas that are 
not explicitly stated). The second concerns the null curriculum—that is, 
the content which is omitted in favour of the things that are explicitly 
stated in textbooks. In the projects I worked on, many concepts were 
over-simplified in order to fit perceived student abilities and or as a 
result of page limitations. Still, other concepts were presented a single, 
dominant perspective, overlooking competing points of view. 


Implications for Democracy in Education 


The limited choice and a problematic development process result in 
textbooks that reflect a filtered view, together, have potentially troubling 
implications to democracy in the classroom. Whether those implications 
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become actual depends on the way in which teachers and students in- 
teract with textbooks. 

The case study discussed here begs the question: better teachers or 
better textbooks? I do not attempt to answer this question fully here. 
Regardless of curriculum artifacts used, Apple and Christian-Smith’s 
(1991) oppositional approach to texts is desirable to foster critical think- 
ing and co-construction of meanings in classrooms—actions which are 
essential to democracy in education and preparation for democratic life. 
If, as many will presume based on the literature review presented earlier, 
most teachers do not engage in this approach, then different pedagogies 
(not “better teachers”) are desirable. This is one way to counter-bal- 
ance textbooks that do not reflect democratic principles and practices. 
Without question, better textbooks are desirable. Indeed, more choice 
for teachers in Ontario would restore some autonomy. In order to have 
better (and more) textbooks, significant systemic changes to the develop- 
ment process would need to take place (e.g., through different industry 
structure and/or external financial incentives, different processes of 
development). Given the current environment, this is unlikely to occur 
in the foreseeable future. 


Conclusion 


This paper provided insight into the development process of three 
textbooks for Ontario. It revealed some problematic issues in the structure 
of the publishing industry, the textbook development process, and the 
ways in which teachers and students interact with textbooks. The state 
of textbook production as I have described, and the products it creates, 
results in a filtered view that reflects dominant ideologies, potentially 
superficial content, and very little choice for teachers who wish to reflect 
different views. This filtered view, when paired with uncritical inter- 
action in the classroom, can lead to indoctrination and closed-minded- 
ness in students which is contrary to a democratic vision in education. 
Apple and Christian-Smith (1991, p. 15) contend that classrooms ought 
to promote conditions for a democratic process by which students and 
teachers participate in the creation of meanings and values though the 
oppositional approach to interacting with texts, particularly since the 
textbook industry, in its current state, will likely remain unchanged. 


Notes 


' For example, in the information technology in business courses, develop- 
ment of multimedia products, e-commerce and e-business were added as strands 
of study. These had not been part of the curriculum prior to 1998. 
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2 Siegel’s (1988) definition of critical thinking includes two components: an 
affective disposition (empathy, openness, seeking alternative perspectives, etc.) 
and a set of skills (rational thought processes, evaluating information, and mak- 
ing sound judgments about situations and information, etc.). Siegel describes the 
aim of critical thinking education as fostering rationality and the development 
of rational persons. 

3 A necessary but not sufficient condition for indoctrination. 

4 Siegel (1988, p. 64) quotes Simon (1984, p. 57) in characterizing ideology 
as term in “semantic disarray.” 

> An important consideration is that students must master conventional 
ways of thinking within dominant ideologies in order to function in a society. 
However, mastering ways of thinking and being inculcated into an ideology are 
distinct from one another. Students can and should develop an understanding 
of dominant ideologies, while still questioning them within their own cognitive 
views in light of competing ideologies and points of view. 

6 Some subjects might be more prone to the influence of ideology in the 
presentation of information or discussion of issues. For instance, social sciences, 
career studies, civics, business studies are deeply rooted in cultural history 
and norms—and avoiding ideologies in such subject areas is difficult if not 
impossible. 

7What is important to democratic life is how we make decisions. They must 
be made in a critical and reflective way. 

8 Data by textbook division (elementary, secondary, higher education) is not 
available. 

® Publishers determine if other books are in development either through 
conversations at industry meetings, or though discussions with their networks 
of potential authors and educators. 

10 This may, in part, be due to their small size, and the reluctance of large, 
national publishers to enter into their market. 

"The Trillium list, which replaced Circular 14, isa list of textbooks approved 
by the Ministry of Education for use in Ontario schools. Approval is based on a 
series of criteria established by the Ministry, and review of textbooks is carried 
out by the Ontario Curriculum Clearinghouse (OCC), a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. In order to be on the Trillium list, publishers must submit manuscripts 
or completed textbooks (with an administrative fee) to the Ministry, who then 
contracts the Ontario Curriculum Clearinghouse (OCC) to review and provide 
a recommendation for approval. Between 1999 and 2005, Canadian publishers 
belonging to the Canadian Educational Resource Council (CERC) “boycotted” 
the Trillium list due to the high cost of submitting textbooks for review. CERC is 
an industry organization led by major Canadian publishers including Thomson, 
Pearson, and others. I was alerted to the boycott by a Vice President at Pearson 
Education Canada; this was confirmed by a discussion with a senior manager 
at Thomson, as well as discussions with officials from OCC. 

2 Information technology within the Ontario curriculum refers to the study 
of computer applications, information management, and impact of technology 
on individuals, commerce, and society. 

‘3 Tt is not uncommon for publishers to attend teacher-conferences and get 
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to know presenters who might serve as potential authors. Publishers and agents 
also tend to informally “ask around” among teachers to determine whose work 
they are familiar with. 

‘4 Examples of selected curriculum expectations for Insights: Succeeding in 
the information age (developed for a grade 9/10 information technology course) 
include (Ministry of Education 1998): 


e analyze the ethical issues concerning the use of electronic informa- 
tion; 


e determine criteria to evaluate Web sites in terms of validity, bias, 
and usefulness; 


e describe career opportunities related to information technology; 


e describe ways in which recent changes in information technology have 
had a positive and/or negative impact on business, working conditions, 
and other aspects of people’s lives; and 


¢ investigate and describe legal issues related to electronic communi- 
cation. 


'S Those expectations were (Ministry of Education 2000): 


e analyze employment opportunities in the information technology 
sector 


¢ summarize employment opportunities in the information technology 
sector that require the successful completion of related postsecondary 
programs 


e describe specific postsecondary programs that will prepare them for 
employment in the information technology sector 


e forecast, electronically, emerging employment opportunities for infor- 
mation technology graduates 


e assess their information technology skills and competencies 


e analyze their development of information technology skills (e.g., 
animation skills, graphics skills) 


¢ summarize, electronically, their information technology skills (e.g., 
skills in electronic research and analysis, multimedia presentation, 
electronic project team management) 


e demonstrate their information technology skills in samples of their 
work 


¢ create, electronically, an education plan to take them from secondary 
school to employment 


'6 The Conference Board of Canada’s (2000) Employability Skills Profile was 
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originally developed (and revised in 2000) based on extensive consultations with 
Canadian public and private sector organizations. Summarized, they are: 


e Fundamental skills (communication, information management, prob- 
lem solving, and numeracy); 


e Teamwork skills (working with others, participation in projects and 
tasks); and 


e Personal management skills (positive attitudes, responsibility, adapt- 
ability, continuous learning). 


"This is despite some controversy on the topic. For example, Hyslop-Margison 
(2000) cautions against placing emphasis on the Conference Board’s Employ- 
ability Skills, suggesting that they contribute to a form of social engineering 
that works in favour of corporate interests. 

'8'This involved explaining the nature of the courses in which the books would 
be used, outlining how these books could help overcome possible difficulties or 
challenges of teaching the courses, addressing the curriculum expectations, and 
assessing students. The authors prepared “frequently asked questions” sheets 
for the sales force to prepare them to address possible questions that teachers 
may pose. 

'9 The textbooks overemphasized the benefits of commerce and technology, 
while underemphasizing alternatives, issues of ethics and social responsibility, 
and potentially negative societal impacts through the selection of examples and 
the way that material was presented. 

20 This might take different forms for different subject areas, though here 
I will only focus on business and information technology courses. 

21 Apple contends that “we are changing education into a commodity to be 
purchased” (2001, p. xii). When the citizen and the student become consumers, 
actions and perceptions of the self are transformed into what one consumes, 
not what one does. This puts an onus on the education system to provide an 
economic “payoff” to the inputs (i.e., taxpayer dollars and individual effort) by 
way of a lucrative career. Without a doubt, this is evident in the curriculum 
policy that drives textbook content, and more overtly in textbook content itself. 
They reinforce a capitalist ideology, perpetuating a hidden curriculum that gives 
high priority to the private sector. 
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Introduction: 
Teaching as Revolutionary and Its Moral Implications 


The educator for liberation has to die as the unilateral educator of the 
educatees, in order to be born again as the educator-educatee of the 
educatees-educators. An educator is a person who has to live in the 
deep significance of Easter. 


—Paulo Freire! 


I would like to explore the notion of teaching as revolutionary, 
which I believe to be essential in building the foundations of democratic 
citizenry. I am deeply concerned with the idea that the public sphere of 
education both limits, in a narrow fashion, discernable truth, and cre- 
ates covert pressures on the degree to which democratic teaching may 
be practiced. Set within the context of the pedagogy of democracy and 
transformation of Paulo Freire, I will argue that teachers have a moral 
responsibility, both to their students and to their community, to empower 
their students in the practice of democratic values. However, simply 
put, teachers also have a moral and legal responsibility (as employees) 
to reflect and model to their students a particular community’s values. 
What happens then when there is a disagreement over which values are 
the “right” ones to commit to? In my opinion, a “revolutionary” teacher 
is one who, in the tradition of Freire, “lives in the deep significance of 
Easter”; that is, as one who commits to the role of an educator-educatee 
for the educates-educators. According to Freire, this means that ¢ revo- 
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lutionary teacher is committed to practicing “co-intentional” education 
whereby, “teachers and students (leadership and people), co-intent on 
reality, are both Subjects, not only in the task of unveiling that reality, 
and thereby coming to know it critically, but in the task of re-creating 
that knowledge. As they attain this knowledge of reality through com- 
mon reflection and action, they discover themselves as its permanent 
re-creators.”” A revolutionary teacher is, in this light, one who enables 
their students, through the practice of democratic teaching, to have an 
active involvement in determining which values are the “right” ones to 
commit to in a school community. 


Defining Democratic Teaching 


As I stated earlier, I feel that teachers must fulfill a larger moral agency 
than just reflect a particular community’s and school board’s values.* In 
other words, it is my belief that a teachers’ professional autonomy must 
be demonstrated through democratic teaching. For the purposes of this 
paper, I define democratic teaching as a commitment to helping students 
discover and nurture their self-expression, develop consciousness, claim a 
new and ever-evolving awareness, as well as act on it. Whatever this new 
awareness is, it will be a result of unrestricted critical examination, “the 
most distinguishing characteristic of a free society.”"* My own understand- 
ing of democracy and how it can best be taught is still evolving but what 
I have discovered is that it is the most rewarding way for me to teach. I 
am a different person because teaching for democracy is something I “do” 
and am, both in and out of the classroom. 

This type of transformative teaching requires a dedication to the 
ideals of democracy that results in so much more than just teachers’ 
submission to the ruling status quo. It is my contention in this paper 
that it is the moral imperative of teachers to take a revolutionary stance® 
in their roles as educators or risk betraying themselves, their students 
and the ideals of democratic teaching.* Democratic teaching is in fact a 
moral and not just a political imperative precisely because it goes beyond 
enhancing a school climate or enhancing students’ self-expression and 
self-esteem.’ School programs that focus solely on prescriptive measures 
(for example, the character education movement as practiced in Ontario 
schools),* may end up looking like models of democracy but are really 
superficial “band aid” remedies for social justice. How, for example, can a 
school claim to be teaching “good character” and at the same time ignore 
and/or minimize the everyday challenges that many urban students 
face, such as poverty, child abuse, and prejudice. Unlike the character 
education movement, teaching for democracy seeks not only to narrow 
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the limits of oppression and social inequity in schools but to eradicate 
the very conditions that generate them. 


A Brief Overview of the Arguments 


In examining the reasons I believe teachers must adopt a revolu- 
tionary role in their teaching practices, I would like to first examine the 
different ways in which teachers face pressures to conform and become, 
instead, agents of cultural reproduction. In my opinion, it is necessary to 
examine these limitations in order to find the most appropriate methods 
by which teachers and their students can be freed from these constraints. 
I plan to examine in some detail three main types of pressures teachers 
in the classroom face today: first, staff and school community “surveil- 
lance” methods, including the primary means by which Ontario teach- 
ers are evaluated, through the Teacher Performance Appraisal’; second, 
both the current Ontario Ministry of Education and Ontario College of 
Teachers’ focus on accountability and the inequity it fosters; and third, 
the often times not so covert pressures of the school community which 
emphasizes obedience and “servant-like”'’ behaviour and the adaptation 
of school community and school board values. 

Despite these pressures on a teacher to conform to authority, it is my 
intention to, secondly, explore possibilities of how teachers can become 
liberating educators, and criticize the system while teaching within 
it, in a way that transforms traditional authority and promotes social 
transformation. Augusto Boal provides a dramatic vehicle through his 
method of the “theatre of the oppressed,” within which the dialogical 
method can be enacted in a safe, empowering, highly participatory 
and equitable environment. By paralleling Freire’s pedagogy of the op- 
pressed with Boal’s forum for exercising liberating discourse, I plan to 
examine my own experiences as a school teacher both in and out of the 
drama classroom with case study scenarios that highlight the tension 
between authority and democracy in education. In particular, by exam- 
ining the existing attitudes of administration, students and myself as 
the teacher, it is my aim to identify the contradictions between what 
students term a “corrupt” teacher (either by what a teacher does or fails 
to do) as compared to what administration classifies as satisfactory or 
even exemplary teacher practices (according to standards as listed in 
the Teacher Performance Appraisal). In exploring these case scenarios, 
it is also my hope to identify strategies for overcoming some of the key 
limitations any revolutionary educator faces in the classroom today. 

Lastly, it is my intention to illustrate how, despite the pressures to 
conform and the limitations faced by revolutionary educators, it is still 
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possible to create democratic classrooms. I hope to illustrate, through 
my own case scenarios, the need for teachers to initiate and maintain a 
dialogue with their students based on “social class empowerment’ and to 
make a commitment to “critical literacy”—that is, facilitating a dialogic 
inquiry that is based in the experiences, culture, language, politics and 
interests of the students. Moreover, this dialogic inquiry must neces- 
sarily lead to meaningful yet challenging struggles for both teachers 
and students—struggles that become opportunities for the evolution 
of social justice. It is my heart-felt opinion, and the underlying theme 
of this paper, that it is necessary for teachers to adopt a revolutionary 
stance, risking alienation and the reprimands of the school-community, 
in order to help build a truly democratic community both in and out of 
the classroom. 


The Pressures to Conform, Obey, and Normalize 


Why aren’t more teachers stepping into this transformative role and 
why are public schools effectively disempowering its students? Doris 
Lessing offers insight into this question when she states: 


Ideally, what should be said to every child, repeatedly, throughout his 
or her school life is something like this: “You are in the process of be- 
coming indoctrinated. We have not yet evolved a system of education 
that is not a system of indoctrination. We are sorry, but it is the best 
we can do. What you are being taught here is an amalgam of current 
prejudices and choices of this particular culture ... you are being taught 
by people who have been able to accommodate a self-perpetuating 
system. Those of you who are more robust and individual than others 
will be encouraged to find ways of educating yourself—educating your 
own judgement. Those that stay must remember, always and all the 
time, that they are being molded and patterned to fit into the narrow 
and particular needs of this society.”" 


In this description, which I argue still continues to go on in many of 
our public schools, Lessing refers to how schools seem fundamentally or- 
ganized in opposition to the goals of democratic citizenry, since they foster 
intellectual conformity, blind obedience to authority and normalization 
of values. Set within this context, not only are schools undemocratic for 
students, they are also relatively undemocratic for teachers. Moreover, 
it is my contention that the educational system is, unlike Lessing’s 
assessment, unapologetic and staunchly committed in implementing 
its aim of creating citizens who serve the interests of a more powerful 
socio-political group and parallels Noam Chomsky’s assessment of the 
role of the media in promoting apathy, obedience and silence among 
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the public.'* Other writers explore this notion as well, suggesting that 
schools have exaggerated the degree of freedom education has brought 
to its citizens, all the while promoting a corporate agenda that focuses 
on the ideals of efficiency and success."* The risks to teachers who take a 
revolutionary approach to teaching and challenge the corporate agenda 
are real and quite measurable: they risk being labelled a resistor or a 
cynical malcontent, or even worse—unprofessional; alienation from their 
peers; decreased administrative support both in and out of their class- 
room; being “black-listed” for promotions and other professional growth 
opportunities; and suffering subtle forms of humiliation or other more 
overt and grieveable attempts at “corrective” discipline. Surveillance 
teams made up of teachers and administrators are also ready and more 
than willing, it seems, to implement seemingly harmless yet controlling 
measures to ensure teachers do not stray from what is considered a 
satisfactory or even exemplary teaching practice. In fact, I would have 
to say that the current Ontario College of Teacher’s mandated Teacher 
Performance Appraisal" operates in a way similar to Foucault’s account 
of disciplinary training, a ritualized performance of power and author- 
ity.” By making the standards by which teachers are judged a listing of 
non-negotiable “observable look-fors,” the principal’s role as evaluator 
becomes similar to that of a guard in Foucault’s model of a prison—to 
observe, compare, objectify, homogenize and exclude'*—in other words, 
to normalize according to standards as defined, not by the teachers 
themselves, but by a hierarchical self-appointed governing authority, 
in this case the Ontario College of Teachers. 

Another method by which teachers are under surveillance includes 
staff meetings where administration engages in a series of monologues 
and inform us of the “correct” way to teach and evaluate—much in the 
same way a prison warden is a source of information but never an en- 
abler of communication with the prisoners. Peer mentoring, by which the 
principal, under the authority of the Director of Education, chooses the 
teachers and standards by which young teachers’ teaching practice will 
be supported, is another subtle method of staff surveillance and ensures 
conformity. These methods of surveillance also ensure that teachers are 
objectified; that is, in silencing teachers, they become alienated from their 
own decision-making capabilities and are thereby changed into objects 
by administrators. At a recent professional development workshop for 
principals and vice-principals in Toronto school boards, for example, a 
question was asked about the most effective way to deal with teachers 
defined as “resistors”; that is, those staff members who challenge and 
question local school policies. The answer was succinct and Foucault-like 
in its vision: “Kick your mules and stroke your racehorses.”'’ Accord- 
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ing to this vision of educational leadership, teachers (or mules), must be 
forced into submission. The role of a revolutionary teacher, in challenging 
this vision, would be to challenge school authorities to treat him/her as a 
subject by not losing hope, voicing their objections consistently and prac- 
tising non-compliance to policies that promote inequity and injustice. 

Another pressure that teachers face to conform comes from the 
provincial government and Ontario College of Teachers. The public’s 
focus on accountability rather than responsibility in public schools has 
resulted in an all-consuming emphasis on standardized testing and out- 
comes based curriculum. Both areas of focus have served as a source 
of infotainment for the media and a political tool for the provincial 
governments who wish to appear to be doing something constructive in 
education. However, its inappropriate and hasty implementation and 
misguided interpretations make it little more than a futile exercise for 
many students whose race, culture, or first language is not that of the 
majority. The Ontario Curriculum, for example, attempts to alter the 
role of teachers from participants to mere facilitators of a government 
mandate meant to suggest “accountability” and rising standards. Already 
in Ontario, teachers are being told exactly what to teach (learning out- 
comes based curriculum), how to teach (Teacher Performance Appraisal 
lists specific and non-negotiable “look-fors” in “exemplary” teaching 
practices) and who to teach (many schools, including my own, refuse to 
offer Essentials classes—basic level programs for students who are not 
able to meet grade-level course expectations—to students because they 
do not want to be known officially as a lower-achieving school). Once 
again, the point does not appear to be assessment, evaluation, or the 
actual content and/or quality of the curriculum for all students—rather, 
it is the appearance of surveillance, of being “in control” and raising 
standards, both of teaching and its teachers.'® 

Standardized testing and newly board mandated evaluation and 
assessment procedures for students seem to be used by principals, 
superintendents, directors of education, and ministry officials as yet 
another tool to “police” teachers—to control what and how they teach, the 
standards by which this can be evaluated and to provide the “evidence” 
for it to a data-hungry public. This concern with numbers and data 
distracts the public from addressing the real issue of how to improve 
learning for all students. The role of the revolutionary teacher would 
be to remind the school community that the diversity and uniqueness 
of students cannot be reduced to numbers or categories. I believe that 
any journalist, politician or educator who does so is acting unethically 
because they are feeding the public a false sense of the failure of our 
social system. In my school, for example, the principal uses the latest 
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Education, Quality, and Accountability Office (EQAO)* results (for 
parents and school trustees) as “evidence” that our academic students 
(the minority of our student population) are thriving with the tests 
“raising of the bar” while at the same time ignoring the fact that the 
poor results for our applied students (the majority of our student popula- 
tion) is increasing. How have these tests “raised the bar” and “bridged 
the gap””’ for these conveniently over-looked students? Unfortunately, 
as I have sadly witnessed, these students become marginalized and 
schools that serve these students become unfairly ghettoized. The role 
of the revolutionary teacher in this case is to question rankings, raise 
awareness in school communities about the dangers in making quick 
conclusions based on narrow data, and discuss with their students the 
purpose of the test and allow them to make their own decisions about its 
importance. In my particular case, the principal privately accused me of 
insubordination under Ontario’s Education Act when I decided to speak 
up and present a different perspective to parents on school test results. 
According to him, I was breaking the law by not supporting him in his 
interpretation of test scores. From that point on, it was made very clear 
to me that my opinion was unwelcome and expressed at a great price. 

All of these described methods of surveillance ensure that teachers 
who teach against the modelled status quo”! will be given a hard time not 
just by their school board, staff and administration, but also by parents 
and the children they teach. A school community’s values can come into 
opposition with a teacher’s democratic teaching. If a religious school 
board, for example, requires “servant-like” behaviour from its employees, 
where does that leave a teacher’s professional autonomy? If allegiance 
to moral and religious values is proven through obedience to a higher 
authority both in and outside of a church, how might a revolutionary 
teacher fight injustice in the schools? A teacher must learn to negotiate 
the voice and interests of their students, the community— including their 
parents, board policies, and their own biases and beliefs. But how can 
all the pressures and constraints to conform be overcome, in safety and 
with integrity, so that democratic teaching can be the brave new “norm” 
in the classroom? 


A Possible Response: 
The Freirean Model for Revolutionary Teaching 


According to Paulo Freire, teachers can become liberating educators, 
despite the aforementioned pressures to conform, obey and normalize. In 
fact, Freire states that a revolutionary educator must reject the values 
imposed on schools because dominant values must be transformed.” This 
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puts the teacher in the position of a rebel working on behalf of and with 
a community, someone who goes against traditional authority in order 
to question, evaluate and ultimately, transform accepted values so that 
no one in the community is displaced or marginalized. But how does a 
revolutionary teacher lead their class in this community-empowering 
rebellion? 

Freire warns us that the “recipe” for empowerment cannot be pre- 
scriptive, suggesting that it “domesticates the mind.” I often think back 
to my early years of teaching in the drama classroom when I often relied 
on school board and ministry prescribed packages on social justice issues 
such as harassment, sexism, racism, and violence in society. I recall with 
some embarrassment how dutifully I followed the lesson plans included 
in these packages, how proud I was of myself for implementing these 
units into my classroom, and I cringe at the thought of how I facilitated 
discussions of these topics—simply skimming the surface, assuming the 
role of neutrality, ending the discussion with some simple prescribed 
motto when the issue seemed to get “out of hand” and threaten my 
standards for classroom management. How easily I dismissed the key 
to transformative education—the students, and how easily I smoothed 
over controversial issues in my quest to be a “professional” in my job! 

Freire in fact argues that every teacher is always a student and ev- 
ery student always a teacher. But how is this possible in our traditional 
educational system? Freire explains that, “the educator for liberation 
has to die as the unilateral educator of the educatees, in order to be born 
again as the educator-educatee of the educatees-educators. An educa- 
tor is a person who has to live in the deep significance of Easter.”** The 
teacher who can see the contradiction between their words and their 
actions in the classroom faces an either-or position: become a reactionary 
(a hypocritical approach that asks the students to “do as I say, not as I 
do”) or a revolutionary—that is, accept a critical position with the stu- 
dents to engage through actions, not just words, and thereby transform 
what is “real.” According to Freire, this is what “making Easter” is all 
about, “to die as the dominator and to be born again as the dominated, 
fighting to overcome oppression.””° For the revolutionary teacher, this 
is a professionally risky road to liberation but the only one that leads 
to integrity with oneself and the school community. 


“ 


implementing the Freirean/Boalian Model 
in the Drama Classroom 


In my more recent years as a drama teacher, it has been my students 
and what I believe Freire refers to as “affirmative love,” that have guided 
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me more than anything else in the choice of curriculum outcomes. What 
I mean by this is that my concern for them and the dialogues that have 
developed as a result of this concern have pushed me to go beyond what 
I saw possible in my role as a “professional” educator. By including my 
drama students in the planning and critique of lesson plans, I began to 
focus my concern on my responsibility to them as an educator primarily 
and only secondly on accountability (which is different from responsi- 
bility). I no longer focussed my attention on questions that addressed 
completing all the units in the curriculum or providing evidence to my 
Department Head and Principal of “proper” assessment and evaluation 
procedures. Questions that were of primary importance to me included 
the following: “How are my students the “experts” or my and others’ 
teachers in this subject area?” “Where do teacher and student experi- 
ences differ in what we know and do not know?” “What do we want to 
find out about what we do not know?” and “How do we go about learning 
more about what we do not know?” Welton and Mallon, in connecting 
the pedagogy of Freire with a teacher’s experiences in a classroom, refer 
to this process as “selective neglect,”*° meaning students and teachers 
decide collaboratively what they will study and what they are not inter- 
ested in and have no wish to study. This process provides a teacher with 
a mirror that reflects the collective interests of the class and students’ 
motivations for learning. It also enables teachers to re-evaluate their 
own prejudices and assumptions about their students. 

In my particular case, this process took my class and I on an illu- 
minating journey into the contradictions between what students term 
a “good” or “corrupt” teacher versus what administrators and ministry 
officials like to term as “exemplary” or “unsatisfactory” teaching practices. 
Midway through one groundbreaking semester, as trust was established, 
role plays in drama turned personal and intensely meaningful. In just 
one class assignment, I ended up with role plays that involved the fol- 
lowing “real life” scenarios: a girl pregnant and involved with an older 
man, a boy who was forced to leave home due to conflicts with his step 
dad and was secretly living in his friends’ basements, a boy who stole for 
a living to support his family and was continually getting into trouble 
at school, and a girl who continued an abusive relationship with her 
boyfriend because he told her she was the only one who could “save” 
him and had threatened suicide. I had been experimenting, with the 
support and encouragement of my students, with a new theatre form 
modelled on Augusto Boal’s method called “theatre of the oppressed.””’ 
This particular drama technique is a type of forum theatre, whereby 
audience members are allowed to intervene directly in the living play 
(unscripted and in the moment), as spectators become “actors.” First, 
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the participants are asked to present a short skit portraying a problem 
and a possible solution. Audience members are then asked to perform 
the scene in a way that solves the problem from their perspective. The 
original “actors” then have to face the newly created situation, respond- 
ing to all the possibilities that the scene presents. This type of dramatic 
exercise is a problem-solving exercise in which the whole class is allowed 
to participate in order to find the best solution to a particular problem. 
Freire calls problem-solving education “revolutionary futurity,””* because 
it affirms people as human beings who are to move forward, into the 
world of possibilities. My students enjoyed participating in forum the- 
atre because they said it gave them options and new perspectives they 
would never have considered in any other way, such as a lecture from a 
parent or disciplinary action from a teacher. 

In combining Freire’s pedagogy of the oppressed with Boal’s forum 
for exercising liberating discourse, I also believe that I finally initiated 
my aim to enact a democratic teaching practice. But it was not without 
its trials, for although this exercise took us two weeks to complete, the 
repercussions lasted the entire year and definitely went beyond the 
classroom! Teaching as a liberating educator required commitment and 
responsibility from myself and my students, involved infinite challenges, 
invited much controversy from my teaching colleagues and administra- 
tion, constantly provided contradictions, and provided my students and 
I with no clear outcomes, expectations or even answers. What it did 
create was a sense of community and empowerment that I have never 
experienced before, while also making me fear for my job security at 
times. Each role play the students enacted became an opportunity for 
students to challenge, reflect and transform their own ideas of how to live 
their lives in a way that amazed and encouraged me. For example, the 
pregnant girl dating an older man was originally set to marry an older 
man, whom she begrudgingly admitted, had a“minor” drug problem. The 
students, in insisting in enacting what life would be like with this man, 
displayed what Freire would refer to as a “ practice of freedom,” mean- 
ing they felt no need to foster a position of neutrality in communicating 
their perspectives. Their passionate appeals to the girl engaged her and 
helped her make a more informed decision about whether or not to marry 
her boyfriend. Whenever she insisted that the baby would “change” him, 
the class would engage in dramatizations with her that would make her 
think otherwise. In challenging the students learned passivity, forum 
theatre allowed us to engage in a dialogic inquiry. Students who nor- 
mally would not speak to each other found themselves connecting with 
each other in a respectful, concerned and compassionate manner. As a 
teacher, I found myself teaching a unit on sex education, dating and the 
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characteristics of healthy relationships in a more meaningful way than 
any policy document could have provided. 

If democratic dialogue is to take place in the schools, teachers must 
also become competent at listening to their students. Marker insists that 
arevolutionary or Freirean educator is “a critical, probing listener rather 
than a mechanical answer-giver with a pre-established curriculum” ”° 
or a detailed and prescriptive lesson plan. Freire insists that liberating 
educators must listen for deeper meaning, listen inside of class and listen 
outside of class.*° When listening for deeper meaning, teachers must be 
aware of students’ histories, which can include homelessness, hunger, 
child abuse or other types of violence, and prejudice. These stories are 
part of our students’ “hidden voices” that they bring to the classroom. 
Students must be allowed to share their concerns without fear of judge- 
ment. If they do not feel comfortable sharing their life stories, Freire 
insists that learning cannot take place. 

In my senior drama class, students began sharing their life stories. 
In one case scenario, the boy who stole for a living in order to support 
his family was urged by the class to consider how this might affect his 
future. Without fear of reprimands and disciplinary talks, he was able 
to openly and honestly talk about his history of crime and the legal 
troubles it had brought to him. In his mind, corruption was embodied 
by teachers failing to do their job and walking away from violence in 
the hallways and parking lots while pronouncing the virtues of social 
justice in the classroom. And so, for him, if you couldn’t work with the 
system, you beat it. Despite numerous suspensions and an over-night 
stay in jail, this student continued to attend drama classes and actively 
participate in class discussions and role playing because he did not want 
to, in his words, let the class down. I was pressured by administration to 
dismiss him from my class and not allow him to enter the classroom. I 
refused—for him, as well as everyone else in the classroom. The developed 
group dynamic had become a form of “social class empowerment”—and 
as Freire aptly states it, “[n]ot individual, not community, not merely 
social empowerment, but a concept of social class empowerment.”*' The 
student had not misbehaved in my classroom and to dismiss him would 
have been equivalent, in my mind, to dismissing his honesty and the 
integrity he had helped to build in relation to himself and others in the 
class. In Freire’s view, my experiences and the experiences of the other 
students in this classroom would be just one part of a long educational 
experience. Realizing that the problems of a society cannot be resolved in 
a single classroom, I refused the quick fix approach that administration 
typically resorts to. The student came back to me a year later, to thank 
me for never having given up on him. He was enrolled in college, much 
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to his delight and surprise, and had stayed out of legal trouble for the 
past year. This student had effectively been transformed from being an 
actor in my classroom to what Wallenstein refers to as becoming “an 
actor in their own worlds.” 

As I learned over the course of the year, teaching for democracy by 
using student experiences and involving students in the planning and 
development of the curriculum is risky. I was threatened by adminis- 
tration to be pulled out of teaching the drama program during the se- 
mester but enough students (along with a few of their parents, and one 
teacher) protested to the principal, without my knowledge at the time, 
and it never happened. Teachers who take a revolutionary role in their 
teaching have a clear understanding of the domination that is a product 
of their personal educational experiences and their daily environment 
working in the school. This struggle to overcome domination and tradi- 
tional authoritarianism in the schools is not just external but internal. 
Teachers must be aware of the need to initiate and maintain a dialogue 
with their students based on the ideal of “social class empowerment” 
and a commitment to “critical literacy” that addresses and is based on 
the culture, language, politics and interests of their students. However, 
developing a dialogic inquiry with one’s students is the foundation for 


developing a “practice of freedom” in the classroom. A revolutionary 
educator must take the next step and prepare students for “battle.” This 
battle I define as non-violent yet assertive, militant and necessary in the 
fight for social justice and the empowerment of our students as active 
citizens in a democratic society. 


Preparing Our Students for Battle: 
Active Citizenship 


As teachers, we need to take a revolutionary role in preparing our 
students to become active and responsible citizens for preserving the 
democratic values that will truly set us free. Liberating educators need 
to enact democratic teaching, both in and out of their classrooms, not 
only by their words but also by their actions. In building the foundations 
of democratic citizenry and transformation, we must practice what we 
preach and be ready to risk alienation from our school community. 

As I described earlier, many of my students face incredible challenges 
and injustices as reflected in the dominant ideologies such as racism, 
sexism, classism, and terrorism (escaping as refugees from warring 
countries). A revolutionary educator must do more than understand 
their students and develop a “critical literacy” in their classrooms; they 
must find ways to nurture a “practice of freedom” that challenges social 
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injustice within a strategic and consistent continuum. They must, in fact, 
prepare their students to do battle with dominant ideologies by developing 
collective strategies that can effectively counter, block and resist control. 
Freire states that revolutionary teachers have a moral obligation to create 
liberatory classrooms that facilitate an actual lived out production of a 
more just and democratic society, “created, politically produced, worked 
on, in the sweat of one’s brow, in concrete history.”** In so far as we can 
inspire our students to go out and fight the battle for social justice within 
their own lives, we enlist them into the battle or social/political struggle 
to change the world to a more democratic ideal. 

In my own life, I attempt to live out and express my vision of demo- 
cratic values by volunteering in a local community organization, joining 
protest marches against injustice in my surrounding area, facilitating 
extra-curricular activities at school that raise consciousness and encour- 
age critical thinking, signing petitions, attempting to increase and further 
develop my skills ofempathy and understanding for others, researching the 
opinions of those who disagree with my views and attempting to engage 
them in constructive dialogic inquiries. I also encourage my students to 
see the various possibilities for action within their own reach and com- 
mit to the challenge to transform their reality. It is not an easy task, and 
there have been some semesters where I questioned my effectiveness as 
a revolutionary educator, even feeling disheartened by the enormity of 
the job. It is at such times that students have reminded me of my purpose 
as an educator, affirming me in ways that have energized me for future 
challenges. They educate me in the meaning of what it is to be member 
of a just democratic society—brave, resilient, curious, bold, authentic, 
forgiving, and still hopeful in the face of personal pain and struggle. As 
Freire so aptly states, liberatory educators are, in the very process of 
building a practice of freedom in the classroom, necessarily reborn as the 
educator-educatee. Every semester, without fail, I know that in some way, 
I will be taught new lessons in my struggle to fulfill my obligations as a 
revolutionary educator. Once fearful and disheartened by this challenge, 
I now welcome the struggle, as I grow more comfortable with Freire’s 
notion of Easter as a necessary part of social transformation. 


Notes 


'P. Taylor, Ed. The Texts of Paulo Freire. Buckingham, UK: Open University 
Press, 1993, p. 53. 

* Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (Anniversary Edition). New York: 
The Continuum International Publishing Group, 2003, p. 69. 

3 The concept of “teacher ethics” must include, in my opinion, an obligation 
to take action against any pressures that restrict democratic freedom—namely, 
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the restriction of open discussion and critical thinking. It is my opinion, based 
on sixteen years of experience in the classroom and volunteer work with an 
Ontario teacher’s union, that most teachers view “teacher ethics” as a more 
conventional and formal standard of practice determined by an outside source 
such as the Ontario College of Teachers rather than a moral choice made by 
everyone in the profession to either accept or reject the obligation to take action 
against the restriction of social criticism. 

* Dennis Cato, “Have Our Schools Kept Us Free?,” Paideusis, 14:1, 2001, 
p.148. 

° T use the term revolutionary precisely because it connotes images of a 
battle fought in order to make a change for the better. In this context, a teacher 
is a “freedom fighter” when they teach democratic values both in and out of the 
classroom. As well, when I insist that teachers take a “revolutionary stance” I 
mean to say that all teachers must define the moral function of their job to be 
first, proactive and participatory in their school community, rather than passive 
and isolationist. Secondly, in taking a revolutionary stance, the aim of such a 
teacher is to create a more fully democratic community—that is, one that en- 
ables teachers, students, parents and all members of the school community to 
be respected and valued. 

6 For a concise summary of the central concerns of democratic schools, I rely 
on Beane and Apple in their article “The Case for Democratic Schools” (1995) 
which lists seven distinguishing features of a democratic learning environment: 
the open flow of ideas, faith in the ability of people to resolve problems, critical 
reflection, concern for the “common good,” concern for the rights of all (including 
minorities), the understanding of democracy as “idealized” values to be lived, 
and the effort to organize public life in order to make it possible. 

7 Democratic teaching is more than just a ‘political’ imperative because it 
must by its nature go beyond that which is prescriptive—for example, provin- 
cial/state mandates and local school board edicts. 

®° See, for example, information on how character education is implemented 
in both the York District School Board and the York Catholic District School 
Board in Ontario at the following website address: http://www.charactercom- 
munity.com/education.htm. Both school boards claim to have identified, through 
community consensus, ten main attributes that are reflective of personal, 
interpersonal and civic involvement: respect, responsibility, honesty, empathy, 
fairness, initiative, courage, integrity, perseverance, and optimism. 

° For more information on how Ontario teachers are evaluated, visit the 
following Ministry of Education website: http://www.edu.gov.on.ca/eng/teacher/ 
appraise.html. 

Tom Donovan and Noel Martin, both former Directors of Education for 
the Toronto Catholic District School Board, consistently used the metaphor of 
servitude when addressing teachers (their “flock”) and stressed the importance 
of obedience, especially in the context of leadership opportunities in the school 
board. 

11 Doris Lessing, The Golden Notebooks (New York: McGraw Hill, 1962), 
pp. XXiii-xxiv. 

Noam Chomsky, Necessary Illusions: Thought Control in Democratic 
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Societies (South End Press, 1989), p. 2. 

'3 See for example, Dennis Cato’s article, “Have Our Schools Kept Us 
Free?” and Henry Giroux, in particular the chapter titled “Authority, Ethics, 
and the Politics of Schooling” in Schooling for Democracy: Critical Pedagogy 
in the Modern Age. 

4 Ontario Ministry of Education, Teacher Performance Appraisal, 2002. 

'5 Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish (New York: Pantheon Books, 1977), 
pp. 170-194. 

'® Ibid., pp. 182-183. 

“Professional Learning Communities” workshop for school leaders, August 
2004, Toronto, Canada. 

8 C. Wien and C. Dudley-Marling, “Limited Vision: The Ontario Curriculum 
and Outcomes-Based Learning,” The Erosion of Democracy in Education: From 
Critique to Possibilities (Calgary, Alberta: Detselig Enterprises, 2001), p. 105. 

'9 The Ontario Education, Quality and Accountability Office website can be 
found at www.eqao.com. 

20 Bill Hogarth, Director of Education for the York District School Board. 
Hogarth is adopting these two phrases as guiding principles for York region 
schools to work by and improve test scores in the next few years. 

21 By referring to teachers who “model the status quo,” I mean to describe 
those who, for example, teach to a provincial or state test. 

“2 Paulo Freire, Op. Cit., pp. 74-86. 

23 Paulo Freire, A Pedagogy for Liberation: Dialogues on Transforming 
Education (South Hadley, MA: Bergin & Garvey Publishers, 1987), p. 172. 

4 Paulo Freire, Op. Cit., p. 53. 

25 Paulo Freire, “Reading the World and Reading the Word: An Interview 
with Paulo Freire,” Philosophy of Education: Introductory Readings (Calgary, 
AB: Detselig Enterprises Ltd., 2001), p. 148. 

26 David A. Welton and John T. Mallan, Children and their World, 2"' Edi- 
tion. (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1981). 

27 Augusto Boal, Theatre of the Oppressed (New York: Theatre Communica- 
tions Group Inc., 1979). 

28 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed. (New York: The Continuum 
International Publishing Group, 2003), p. 84. 

29 Perry Marker, “Not Only By Our Words,” in Democratic Social Education: 
Social Studies for Social Change, Ed. David Hursh and Ross, E. Wayne. (New 
York: Falmer Press, 2000), p. 144. 

3° Nina Wallenstein, “Problem-Posing Education: Freire’s Method for Trans- 
formation,” in Freire for the Classroom, Ed. Ira Shor, p. 35. 

31 Paulo Freire, Dialogues on Transforming Education (South Hadley, MA: 
Bergin & Garvey Publishers, 1987), p. 111. 

32 Nina Wallenstein, Op. Cit., p. 44. 

33 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of Hope. (New York: The Continuum International 
Publishing Group, 1994), p. 79. 
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